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INTRODUCTION. 


'N the ſpecimen which has been given 


of this work *, it was announced merely 
as a philoſophical amuſement; and the 


Author has religiouſly kept his word with 


the public. But as every thing that has 
relation to the feelings of the ſoul, and 
the economy of the human ſentiments, is 
always intereſting, this ſpecies of amuſe- 


ment, if conducted with judgment, muſt 


be as uſeful as pleaſing. 
Bor this is not without its difficulty.-- 
In matters of this delicate nature, the 


writer muſt be conſtantly on his guard. 


One ſingle miſtake, in the eſtabliſhing of 
a principle, neceſſarily draws on a train 
of falſe lations, and vitiates the whole 
reaſoning : again, an expreſſion a little 
bold, or which may appear too general 
and indefinite, diſpleaſes the ſevere critic ; 
who in a work of this nature, requires 
every where the ſtricteſt logical exactneſs, 
and will permit nothing to the imagina- 
tion. How difficult, in ſuch nnn 
the taſk of a writer! 
' Publiſhed ſome years ago in Ireland, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Bur what! (will ſome other object) a 
panegyric on Self-Love?-- This is new and 
patadoxical.--It is even datigerous.--And 
what, after all, can be ſaid of a principle 
like this, but that it is the ſource of all 
evil and parent of every folly ?---The 
theme may be pleaſing enough to the co- 
quettes and coxcombs of the age ;- but 
what ſubje& this for the more ſerious part 


of mankind ? | 
Tuls is the. ſubſtance of the difficulties 


and objections, that have been made to the 
deſign of this work.--But I hope I ſhall 
be able to clear them all up to the ſatis- 
faction of every candid reader. 

IT was not the love of paradox, or a 


paſſion for ſingularity, that induced me 


to take up this idea: but a deſire of placing 
a very ancient and reſpectable truth in a 
new light; and recommending it, by this 
means, to the attention of perſons, who 
from a more liberal, or faſhionable habit 
of reading, cannot be ſuppoſed to be al- 
together in love with the language of the 
ſchoolmen; or to find any great charms in 
the thorny paths of ethic diſcipline. If 
this enquiry ſhould be therefore found to 
clear up ſome very abſtruſe and difficult 
points of ſpeculation, and eſtabliſh morality 
on a plain, but ſure and unſhaken footing, 
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T-cannot think there will be any reaſonable 
objection made either to the ſubject I have 


taken up, or the method I have here 


adopted. | ö 
Borit will be again aſked--Does morality 


Rand 3 in need of further, or clearer proofs? | 


I ſhould be very ſorty to think it did: 
1 know it does not; and the poor ſavage, 
who never heard the name of Ariſtotle or 
Plato mentioned; 1s yet convinced, by the 


ſecret voice of ſentiment, of this general 


truth. But J muſt beg leave to ſay, that 
the philoſophers have, many of them, 
ſtrangely perplexed this matter; and, by 
labouring at proofs which were not in 
nature, defaced fair Nature's work, and 
given occaſion to the libertines and free- 
thinkers of every age to deride even theſe 
fundamental and primitive truths.--Let us 
forget for a moment the philoſophers, and 
their ſyſtems ; let us«conſult imple Nature, 
and liſten attentively to her voice: ſhe 
will tell us, that 

HuMANITY partakes equally of ſenſi - 


bility and reaſon--that it is eſſentially a 


compound of both--that we are affected 


with pain and pleaſure, before we are 
capable of diſtinguiſhing between moral 


good and evil--and that, even after being 


made acquainted with theſe diſtinctions, it 


a 
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is not in our power to incline 'to the one 
fide or the other, without ſome immediate 
and pleaſing motive to engage us to action. 
TH1s proceſs is extremely ſimple and 
eaſy : and I conceive that upon this plain 
and fimple foundation, we may ſee the 
auguſt and venerable fabrick of morality 
riſe with infinitely greater dignity and ſe- 


curity, than it can receive from all the 


laboured ſpeculations of the philoſophers. 
--- The judicious reader will not fail to 
obſerve, that here we have reaſon always 
in our view ; and when he reflects on all 
that this idea imports (the exiſtence of a 
Deity, the ſuperintendence of a Provi- 
dence, and our innate deſire of happineſs 
and immortality) he will then the better 
conceive the propriety of the title of this 
work Rational Self-Love.“ 

With great reſpect to the learned ſchool- 


men, and the illuſtrious names of Clarke, 


Woollaſton, &c. I' muſt be bold to ſay, 
that they have not been ſufficiently ex- 
plicit and ſatisfactory in their reaſonings 
on this important ſubject. 

WruaTrſhould we think of a mathema- 
tician, who, in explaining the uſe 'and 
nature of the globe, ſhould content him- 


felf with telling us, that the ſun riſes and 
ſets to our view once in the four and twenty 


FW 
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hours, becauſe the nature of things re- 


quires it ſhould be ſo; or becauſe this re- 


gulation is conformable to the eternal and 
in variable connexion of our ideas; or even 
becauſe the Creator hath ordained this re- 
gular. viciſſitude and order in nature 7 
What information or ſatisfaction could we 


receive from ſuch vague and general ex- 


preſſions? and would not the curious en- 
quirer remain ſtill totally ignorant of the 


true ſyſtem of the globe? &c. 


Nor unlike this is the method the above 
mentioned philoſophers have followed in 
accounting for the firſt principles of vir- 
tue. -Virtue and the moral principle is 
(we all agree) ſtrictly conformable to 
truth, to the nature of things, to the will 
of God, &c.- Who doubts it? But what 
is it that makes it thus perfectly conform- 
able to truth and the nature of things? 
What gives virtue the denomination of 
truth; and vice, that of falſhood? And 
what is it, which induces the Deity to com- 
mand the one, and forbid the other ?- 
Here it is in two words: the property, and 
immediate tendency, of virtue is to produce 


general happineſs ; that of vice, general 


miſery.---This is that plain truth, about 


which the generality of our ſpeculative 


philofophers (my Lord n and 
a 2 
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all the modern Platoniſts not excepted) 
have formed ſo many profound, but my- 
ſterious, unintelligible, or inconcluſive 
teaſonings; and this the preciſe point, into 
which all that pomp of words, to have any 
real meaning, muſt be ultimately reſolved. 
Now it is to be obſerved, that general hap- 
pineſs imports our on, as 8 as that of 
others; and, that the happineſs of others, 
excluſiye of our own, had been quite in- 
different and foreign to us: our own good 


and happineſs, therefore, in ſome ſenſe or 


other, is always the firſt object of our 

purſuit; and this is the grand ſpring 
_ which: Providence ſets 1n motion to engage 
the attention of individuals to the great 


object of the general good. It is true, the 


ultimate end of all is God's glory, as we 
ſhall ſhe ein chap. 3 of this work; but 
this is neceſſarily . — in the general 
day, and a love of, virtue eee 

Tut deſign, therefore, of this work, is 
to illuſtrate and ſet forth theſe important 
truths in the ſtrongeſt light we are able: 
the more, as certain modern philoſophers 
ſeem to have taken advantage of the in“ 
ſuffcieney of the common method 'of ; 
reaſoning on theſe matters, in order to 
obtrude on the human race the moſt per- 
nicious s ſyſtems and principles, and ſuch as. 


— 
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tend directly to annihilate the eternal 
diſtinction of right and wrong, of virtue 
and vice; and ſtifle, in a word, the voice 
of all conſcience and religion. 5 

Ir you would believe theſe nods 
ſages, morality is but a nominal ſyſtem ;. 
and virtue a principle of mere immediate 
convenience: our | notions, therefore, of 
right and wrong are eſſentially variable, 
and to be determined only by opinion, and 
the various taſtes of nations and ages. 
Upon this principle Dr. Mandeville com- 
pares the maxims of moralityt to the 
« different ways of laying out a garden. 
e judiciouſly; which are - almoſt innu- 
© merable, and vary, according to the 
« different taſtes of nations and ages. 
„The actions which one nation or ag 
«approves: and recommends as virtuous” 


_- another nation or age (he obſerves) 


« treats as vicious and. abominable.”” 
Our notions, therefore, of right and 
e wrong, are merely arbitrary, and as 
* variable as the modes and faſhions, 
«which come and go in endleſs rotation. 
The conſequence of this hopeful 
ſcheme of reaſoning is, that there is no- 
thing permanent in the ſentiment, of bir. 


tue, and that conſeience | itſelf, in the 
ſenſe we commonly underſtand it, is an 
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x INTRODUCTION. 
impoſition on mankind, and an open inſult 


offered to our reaſon. 

Many of our modern reaſoners think 
in the ſame manner ; of all of whom we 
may truly ſay, what the judicious Dr. 


Brown has particularly obſerved (in his 


Treatiſe on Liberty and Licentiouſneſs,) of 
a celebrated writer yet living; that, with 
« a pen truly Epicurean they would at once 
c diflolve all the comforts of the juſt, the 
© hopes of the virtuous, and the terrors 


« of the impious.” 


BT © may be juſtly aſked, what could 
have given riſe, among the modern philoſo- 
phers, to ſpeculations ſo contradictory to 


the precious lights derived to us from 
| Chriſtianity ; and even the more general 


ſyſtem of the heathen philoſophers ? The 
corruption of the heart (it will be 


* anſwered) and a ſullen attachment to the 


ec objects, and immediate pleaſures, of ſenſe, 


joined to a reſtleſs itch of novelty, and 
« ſingularity in opinion.”---Such diſpo- 


ſitions muſt, I own, have put the mind 
upon the ſearch after arguments and rea- 


ſons, capable of giving this ſcheme an air 
at leaſt of plauſibility. But what in ſhort, 


are thoſe arguments and plauſible reaſons, 


on n the philoſophers of, our days. 
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have imagined they could erect a ſyſtem ſo 
pernicious ? 

„Haren 1 be all ee, to 
this one general principle, ill applied, and 
miſunderſtood; viz. the influence of Self- 
Love in all our determinations and actions. 
---From this principle, which, as we 
ſhall ſee, is in itſelf inconteſtable, they 
have very earneſtly laboured to draw con- 
cluſions the moſt unfavourable to mora/ity, 
and indeed the moſt erroneous,  Thele. . 
we have juſt hinted to, and ſhall think our 
labour not ill employed, if we are fo happy 
as to ſucceed in our attempt to expoſe the 
enormous abuſe. of their deductions and 


— 


reaſonings. | 

THERE is in Monſieur Paſcal's Thoughts 
a remark very pertinent to the preſent pur- 
| poſe, If we would reprove (ſays he) with 
„ ſucceſs, and effectually ſnew another 
* that he in the wrong, we ought to ob- 
% ſerve what way he is looks upon the ob- 
* je, (becauſe in that ſenſe it is generally 
„ ſuch as he apprehends it) and acknow- 
edge that he is ſo far in the right. 
« He will be pleaſed with this method; as 
e intimating that he was not miſtaking, 
but. only wanted to have furveyed the 
e thing on all ſides.” 
AND why ſhould we not employ the 
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fame method, ſo full of candour and mo- 
deration, in the cauſe we have now before 
hay" the moſt intereſting perhaps in the 
whole courſe of human ſpeculation, and 
that which moſt nearly concerns the hap- 
Pinefs of our ſpecies? The modern reaſon- 
ers have ſet out with this principle; that 
the love of ourſelves, or elf-Love (for 
they mean the ſame thing) i is the firſt and 
univerſal ſpring of action in man.---If this 
principle: is really founded in truth and the 
nature of things, muſt we deny it merely 
becauſe they have adopted it; or, if you 
will, becauſe they have attempted to draw 
ba vinferences from it 2 -That were 
cqually unjuſt and unphiloſophical;--for 
what” principle would then hold good in 
I 2644 or what principle is there, 
owever true and reſpectable in itſelf, 
which ſome of the philoſophers have not 


FE miſapplied and perverted a Nil tam ab- 


*, ſurdum (ſays Tully) quod non dixerit 
ealiquis philoſophorum-' As the princi- 
ple, therefore, is juſt, and. baut wee in 
nature, we cannot refuſe ſubſcribing to 
Ait; but they muſt in their turn permit us 
5 40 ſhew the wrong and intolerable abuſe 
pf! the reaſon;ogs which they have at- 
8. Sr to eſtabliſh on this foundation: - » 

LE are not, TO tere aware 
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of the danger of theſe ſeducing opinions: 
how ſoftly they glide into the ſoul, and 
_ aſſume, in a little time, t the appearance- of | 
reaſon. How far they may have obtained 
in theſe nations, I ſhall not take upon me 
to determine: but certain it is, that many 
ſeem now to eſtimate virtue by the ſole rule 
of immediate convenience; and vice by the 
deviation of their actions from this 
favourite ſcheme, or perhaps by the naturę 
of the penalty, attached by the mere letter 
of our laws to certain irfegplaſities and 
. tranſgreſſions. q 
_ Hence the general diſtepute into which 
morality is fallen among. us!--The private 
virtues, ſtripped by this graceleſs philoſophy 
of their ſtrongeſt ſupport. (the religious 
motive) lie neglected, or are laughed out of 
countenance: the ruin of public / yirtue 
neceſſarily follows; for both are intimately 
connected : nay, the latter derives all its 
force and efficacy from the former. If not 
animated by this original ſpirit, the. intre- 
pidity of the hero is but ferocity or wild 
ambition; and all the boaſted zeal of the 
atriot, but a narrow and. contemptible 
ſelfiſhneſs. EY 
. Svca the abuſe to whit Self-Love heg 
; expoſed! and ſuch, in fact, the abuſe, 
Ween is * made of i it both! in p er 
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| tion and practice -A dilig ent and honeſt 
enquiry into the nature of this principle, 


will therefore, it is hoped, appear not alto- 
ether unſeaſonable or unentertaining to 
reader: It will open to the candid reader, 


br leaſt, a more pleaſing proſpect; and help 


to diſſipate the clouds, which writings of 


this ſtamp, or the converſation of men 


abandoned to this looſe and dangerous way 


of thinking, may have raiſed in the mind. 


TE few, among the ancient philoſo- 
phers, who denied the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the ſuperintendence of a Provi- 
dencc, confined the idea of happineſs to 
the bleflings of this life; nor could their 
Self-Love, conſiſtently with theſe wretched 


and narrow views, extend any farther.--« 


Epicurus diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 
philoſophers of this ſtamp, and firſt redu- 
ced-theſe notions into a ſyſmatical form. 


The famous Latin poet, Lucretius, brought 
the doctrines of this Greek philoſopher 


into vogue in Rome; and in his poem, 
«© de Rerum Natura”, a work replete with 
impiety and beauty, preſented the intox- 
icating cup to the miſtreſs of the world. 


Ceæxſar taſted, and drank deep of the deli- 


cious poiſon; and in the a6 of 
his reaſon, defpiſed the gods, and trams . 
pled on the liberties of his country, 
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Taz firſt among the moderns, who 
treated of Self-Love with elegance and 
diſcernment, was the Duke de la Roche- 
foucault ; whoſe ingenious maxims are a 
laſting monument of his extenſive know- 
ledge of men and manners. It were happy 
that thoſe who came after him, and took 
up the ſame ſubject, had preſcribed to 
themſelves the ſame rules of moderation, 
and liberal criticiſm : he paints men, and 
the actions of men, as he found them, and 
as they generally are; but he meddled 
not with principle, and ſhewed no incli- 
nation to attack the ground-work of moral 
ſentiment, which he evidently ſuppoſes 
all along; and ſeems to judge of the actions 
of men, and determine their merit, by the 
relation they ſtand in to this primitive 
rule. He has, however, been followed 
" by a train of malignant wits, ſuch as the 
authors of the Penſe'es Philoſophiques“, 
L'homme Machine, + Leſprit, &c. 
whoſe inauſpicious labours, like the ſpi- 
der's web, feem calculated only for 
the poor and unmanly purpoſe of 
enſnaring flies; and, taking advantage 


of the natural curioſity of men to be- 
(1) Philoſophical eee ſuppoſed, by Monſ. 
Did—ot, 
(2 ) Man a Machine, —by the Marquis D'Argens. | 
(3) — Mont. Helvetius. | | 
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tray them into the . pernicious ſchemes of 7 
irreligion, or modern Epicureiſm.--Roche- 
foucault wrote more like a gentleman 
(or, if you will, a critic) than a philoſopher. . 
Tur unhappy Mr. Hobbes, who built 
all his moral reaſonings on the ſame 
foundation, was a profeſſed philoſopher : 
but his mind had received a deep tincture of 
melancholy;and his temper had been ſoured, 
to an uncommon degree, by the fanaticiſm 
and unbounded audacity of the times, 
when he ſaw the conſtitution overturned, 
and the king, under the pretext of public 
Juſtice, dragged upon a ſcaffold.- Hobbes 
then concluded in his cabinet, that All 
ee men are born in a hoſtile ſtate, that 
4c each one is to every other a wolf, and a 
«beaſt of prey; and that ſuperiority; 
4 of. power and addreſs is the only rule 
5 of right,” &c. This needs no comment; 
and the abuſe of the principle of Self-Love 
is here ſo glaring. and exceſſive, that we. 
have only to wonder how a writer could 
have the audacity to pybliſh ſuch mon- 
ſtrous reveries. Mandeville is more Cir-; 
cumſpe&- and popular: but his writings, 
have the ſame general tendency. to over- 
throw morality, to confound: the ideas of 
virtue and vice, and annihilate their 
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| brated eſſays, who is yet living, has laid 
himſelf open to the ſame invidious charge. 
- IT is then a matter of ſome importance 
to take a view of theſe original prin- 

ciples; and preſent them, in their natural 
order, to the curious enquirer. If the 
Author's endeavours ſhould not pleaſe gene- 
rally, he will have at leaſt the conſcious 
ſatisfaction of having meant well; and 
taken ſome uncommon pains, to collect the 
neceſſarily materials of a rational amuſe- 
ment for his readers. He hopes, therefore, 
for that candour and indulgence from the 
Public, which every well ene writer 
13-enfitled to. | AE evi.» 
T0 obviate or prevent any nder 
henfion on the part of the Reader, he thinks 
himſelf here obliged to obſerve, that when 
he talks of the natural principles of virtue, 
he daes not mean to abſtract from the lights 
conveyed to us by: Divine Revelation; or 
that human nature is of itſelf capable of 
doing any thing meritorious of life ever- 
laſting, without the immediate aſſiſtance 
of Divine and Supernatural grace. In chap. 
7 of this work, the Reader will ſee this 
mentioned exprelly.; and the Author muſt 
look upon any ſuppolition-to- the contrary, 
as injurious to him.--It is Divine Revelation 
alone that has cleared up all our doubts in 


* * 
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theſe matters; that brought to light all 
the errors of the philoſophers; and diſtinctly 


pointed out the objet, motive, rule, and 


true end of morality and virtue, Nor can 
we Conceive how Socrates and Plato could 
have ſpoken ſo divinely, and ſaid things 
ſo extraordinary and ſublime, without ſome 
inlight into the Oracle of God, by what- 
ever means they obtained it, which it is 
not my buſineſs here to enquire. But even 
theſe great men ſeem to ſpeak on occafions 
with ſome doubt and vacillation; becauſe 
the glory of a perfect revelation was re- 
ſerved for the great Mefliah and Maſter of 
the World. On this ſcore it is, that our 


Deiſts have been ſo often, and, ſo juſtly 


reproached with inſincerity and ingratitude, 
in aſſuming to themſelves the merit of 
thoſe diſtin ' and forcible reaſonings, 
which we find in ſome of their books, on 
the ſubject of natural religion: for the 
moſt part of what they have been able to 
ſay with certainty on that ſubject, has been 
cy taken from revelation. 

How then can we call thoſe een 


5 maxims of morality, which have 
_ eſcaped the penetration of the philoſophers . 
of all ages, natural; or pretend that they 


are founded in nature ?--For this reaſon ; 
that they are. really conformable to the 
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true and original ſentiments of rational 


nature, which had been obſcured, disfigured, 
and in a great meaſure effaced by Sin ; but 


"Be 


happily revived, and brought again into 


full day, by the Chriſtian Revelation, 


I s4HaLL make no apology here for 


employing the term of the Gods” in 

many places of this work : every body, 
that has the ſlighteſt tincture of claſſical 
learning, muſt know, that this term is 
made uſe of, without the leaſt ſcruple, by 
all who treat of the hiſtory or morality of 
the ancients ; and that it means no more, 
in the modern ſtile, than the truth of the 
exiſtence of a Deity, and a Supreme Pro- 


vidence. 
ALL the ſources from which I have 


* 


drawn any help in this compoſition, are 


faithfully pointed out in the work itſelf. 


But I muſt particularly acknowledge my 


obligations to the judicious Dr. Brown, in 
his Eſſays on the Characteriſtics, particu- 
larly Eſſay II, “On the obligations of man 
to virtue, and the neceſſity of religious 
* principle.” A piece truly philoſophical, 


and which I ſhould heartily recommend to | 


the peruſal of all our modern reaſoners. 
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love and deſire of bappineſs.--The paſſions.-= 


Source and c origin UT all theſe affections. ay 


ITH all the difadvantages'un- 
der which human nature is 
6 acknowledged to labour, we 
ill feel ſomething within us that animates 
our hope, and rouſes the ſoul to action. 
Men of the moſt thoughtleſs caſt of mind, 
men even in the rudeſt ſtate of cultivation, 


have a general, and often a lively ſenſe of 
their eſfential wants: all figh without in- 
termiſſion for ſomething, they know not 
what, that may at length fill up the va- 


cuity of their ſouls, and make ten happy 
and cafy. T0 164): 4 ih 
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pacity of the ſoul, or whatever other appel- 
lation you pleaſe to give it; but ſure I am 


it is Seff-love : that is, a principle of ſelf - 


preſervation implamted originally in our 


nature, and which manifeſts itſelf in per- 
petual efforts towards the general object of 

our well-being, and a conſtant deſire of im- 
; Proving, one way or other, our condition, 

IT is not enough, perhaps, to call this a 
principle of Vellepreſer vation; it is ſome- 
thing more: it implies a certain greatneſs 
of ſoul, which will not acquieſce i in ſimple 
exiſtence, but aſpires to a more extenſive 
plan of ſentiment, and action. In a word 
it may be deficed-+e dn internal ſpring of 
action, which puts all human nature in 
motion, and, according to the different di- 
rection it receives from the free determi- 


nations of our will, becomes occaſionally 


the inſtrument of good and evil, and of 
what we truly call virtue, and vice.--< 
Of virtue, when directed to the attain- 
ment of all the good, which in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances may be attained ; and of vice, 
when diverted from the proſecution of 
that greater good, to purſuits of a meaner 
ſort, and ſubverſive of that better end. 
Tuis is the true philoſophical idea of 
Selſelbve. In the common acceptation in- 
deed, it is underſtogd to mean ſuch e. 


SE LIF. LOV. 3 
tions and diſpoſitions only, as are known 
to center in the gratification of Jeſfrudive 
paſſions : but this is confining a term of a 
very extenſive meaning, to too narrow and 
limited a fenſe; and in this particular ac- 
ceptation it falls by the one half ſhort of the 
idea it naturally imports. In this laſt ſenſe 
it is an evil, which man had wantonly fa= 
bricated for himſelf; in that which we 
have delivered, it is a principle of good and 
happineſs, conſequently a bleſſing, and a 
gift of God. 
 Serp-Lovs, thus aliloſophicatly under- 
ſtood, is to human nature what the gale is 
to the navigator, a force or impulſe, which 
bears us on through life ; and without the 
help of which man muſt have languiſhed 
in a ſtate of ination, and inutility to him- 
ſelf and the world. It is the ſource and 
fountain-ſpring of all thoſe affections and 
paſſions, which animate and diverſify, in 
an infinite variety of operation, the valt 
theatre of human life. 

Wu Ar idea of a man without :eivns, 
tippetites or delires, that is, without Sele 
ib, How ſhould we diſtinguiſh him, in 
that ſuppoſition, from a painted canvas, Or 
fatue of ſenſeleſs block? Theſe affections, 
it is true, varied and oppoſite as they always 
are, keep up a kind of warfare in the ſoul, 
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and hold the mind in a fate of 3 
agitation : but--= * 

All things ſubſiſt by elemental „ie 

ee ballen. are the Gm of life. 

Eſſay on Men. 

"Tr fact, kar can be more oppoſite than 
thoſe external elements, which compoſe 
the bulk of our world, air, earth, fire and 
water? And yet what harmony, what 
3 ariſes from their general accord! 

Tur analogy will appear ftill-fuller and 
more ſtriking to the reader, when he com- 
pares the action of Se/f-Jove on the ſoul, 
with that impulſe, or force which ſets the 
Plabetary ſyſtem in motion. | 

By this laſt are produced all thoſe 
bann g phenomena (or appearanees) in 
the heavens, which ſtrike the eye of every 
beholder with admiration, the viciſſitudes 
of day and night; the revolution of the 
ſfeaſons; variations of the moon, &c. and 
ſometimes fierce, and dreadful phenomena, 
* thunder, lightning, comets, e. 

StMILAR to theſe are the effects and 
2 pearances which Se/7-/ave, produces in 
opp human ſyſtem ; ſometimes flowing in 
a calm and gentle ſucceſſion of action and 
repoſe; now blazing in a glow of bene- 
volence, and Heroic ſentiments; or again 
"aging in a e gr hs, Rede r paſſions. 
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Bor whence: does this powerful inſtint 
derise its origin and ſource? | ' 
_ IT manifeſtly, ariſes from our ſenſibility, 
ah power of feeling. For, how: poſſeſs 
this power, or once experience the impreſ- 


ſions of pain and pleaſure, and not; defire 


the one, and dread the other From this 
natural love of what is in itſelf grateful to 
the ſenſe, and our averſion ; to what is 
painful, we are juſtly faid to hve ourſelves ; 
becauſe we are. the ſubject in which theſe 
impreſſions are received, and for whoſe 
ſake Nature exerts herſelf ſo ſtrenuouſly to 


ſecure and improve the. one, and remove 


or aſſuage the other. % oh 
OBsERve the Peas kan of Nature's 
operations in a new-born. infant. -Weak, 
naked, and defenceleſs on his firſt entrance 
into the world, he ſenfibly feels the im- 
preſſion of the external air, and manifeſts 
his ſuffering by his piercing cries.---But 
as pain is not our deſtination 'in the Cre- 


ator's view, it ſeems to have been calcu- 
lated, in this inſtance, to prepare the way 


for a ſucceeding ſenſation of pleaſure. 
In effect, ſo ſoon as the tender hand of 
the parent can, with proper applications, 


remove the cold (which was the cauſe of 


the infant's pain) the ſcene is immediately 
altered ; the blood having by this means 
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acquired a quicker degree of motion, a 
new and till then unknown warmth is 
immediately diffuſed through the little 
frame, and to a ſtate of trouble and anguiſh, 
inſtantly ſucceeds ſerenity and joy. Every 
ſubſequent movement of the infant, mani- 
feſtly tends to ſecure, and if poſſible, per- 
Per this pleaſing Ades, and to avoid 

prevent the return of pas. 

"RIS is viſibly the affection of Self-love, 
But what is it, Which gave exiſtence to, or 


© rouſed this latent power of the ſoul ?--- 


What indeed but the ſenſation of pain, 
which ſo greatly incommoded, and that of 


Plegſure, which in its turn comforts and 
xevives the infant being 2 e 


Tuus Sel/-love is viſibly the reſult, or 
if you will, the inſeparable concomitant of 
our ſenſibility. It is alſo a neceſſary prin- 
ciple of our preſervation - + a point much 


more intereſting, and which requires 4 


e Seren 


„ . i oN2 
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Self Woh a neceſſary drincipl of our pre- 
ſervation in every Hage of lie. Wiſe 
| dom of Providence in the economy of 
' the animal /y/tem. --- Reaſon alone not 
' Jufficient to this end - E eas of the 


| union of Reaſon and Self-love in man. 

TE are Rill talking of man, conſi- 
VV dered as an individual. We ſhall 

conſider him hercafter as a member of fo 


ciety. In the firſt place, therefore, it is a 


principle indubitable, that Seff=lave is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to our preſervation, as 
individuals not only i in the days of infancy, 
but alſo in our riper years. 

Ir infants had not this internal ſpring to 


Aeterwiné them to action, they could not 


poſſibly ſubſiſt, but muſt inevitably periſh. 

What ſhould direct them in the choice of 
neceſſary and wholeſome food? What 
ſhould deter them from the uſe of ſuch 
things, as may be hurtful and deſtructive ? 
They have not yet attained the uſe of rea- 
ſen; they are incapable of perceiving the 
connexion of cauſes with their natural 
effects; ſome mftinf, therefore, muſt have 
been ſubſtituted in the place of reaſon to 
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if ſupply this deficiency ; and this inſtinct ſs 


Self-love. £& FO 


Uron this principle, and with this view 


it was, that the Author of nature. kindly 


annexed to the. uſe of ſuch things, as are 


neceſſary. or conducive to the infan?'s ſup- 


port, a certain deligbiſul ſenſation, which 


naturally draws his attention that way; 
and a painful and forbidding one to every 
thing that may be pernicious, or hurtful, as 
a preſervative againſt their fatal effects 


The balmy ſuck that bedews his tender 
weet to the taſte, as it is Jalutary- 
to his frame: on the other hand, ſtrong. 
or acid liguort, which are deſtructive to the 
conſtitution, are in an equal degree gen- 


lips, is as“) 


Ave to his palate.---Thus has the Creator 


provided againſt the dangers, that threaten 


our infancy, by means the moſt ſimple and 
eaſy, and withal the moſt effectual; that Wo 
by the immediate operation of Se. 


Tu tender care and experience of the | 


parent would, it may be ſaid, ſufficiently 


anſwer all theſe purpoſes, without ſup- 


poſing Prevrdence to interfere in this parti- 
cular manner. No: all the ſkill and ten · 


derneſs of parents would avail. nothing to- 
wards this deſirable end, if the food, which, 
they preſent. to the infant, were not till, 
more powerfully recommended by a cn 


* 
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comitant ſcale of. pleaſure, attached by 


nature to the uſe of the thing itſelf. With- 
out this lure, which Providence holds out 


to the infant, he would obſtinately re- 


ject all their moſt tender offices, and nau- 
ſeate even the moſt neceſſary food. 10 


Tus, at the ſame time that it ſhews 
the neceflity of Selbe towards the in- 


fant's preſervation, is a clear demonſtration 
of a Supreme Providence, infinitely wiſe and 


good. And indeed, what can be more ad-— 


mirable than this exact proportion of means 
to their proper ends, ſo viſibly diſplayed in 
the œconomy of this animal ſyſtem? 
But this brings back to my memory a par- 
tieular objection of the Epicurians againſt 
the doctrine of providence. 07 9011998 

„ TuRk are ſome kinds of poiſon, ſaid 


7; they, which are ſweet and pleaſing to the | 


palate ; whilſt other things, that greatly 
contribute to the ſupport or recovery of 


health, are nauſeous and di Maſteful· 18 


- From this, and ſome other ſeeming de- 
viations and irregularities in the conſtitu- 
tion or operations of nature, Lucretius had 
the impiety to advance, That the DTT Y 


could have had no part in the original 


creation, or Preſent Wm of the 
worlds 1 4 % * nn 2 5 N 
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Neguaguam nobis Divinitus efſe paratam 
N 9 , que tanta «ft prædita culpa! 


Luer. L. 5. 
Fos a full and ſatisfactory anſwer to 
the difficulties, or rather cavils, of the ene- 
mies of providence, I muſt here refer the 
reader to the illuſtrious Fenelon's Demon- 
ſtration of the Exiſtence of God, the learned 
Derham's Phyfico and Aſtro-Theology, and 
Cardinal Polignac's Anti Lucretius. Of 
theſe three celebrated writers, the two firſt 
are the moſt familiar, and beſt accommo- 
dated to every capacity. | 
Tuxsk works contain a ſimple recital, 
or review, of the wonders of nature, of 
what is moſt ſtriking to the naked eye, or 
Intereſting to the curious naturaliſt. 'The 
Spectacle de la Nature of Monſieur L' Abbe 
Plucbe is alſo a work of grout merit in this 
Way. | 
* fimple r reviews 5 the ee 
of Nature, contain a magnificent diſplay of 
the power and wiſdom of Cod, more con- 
vincing perhaps, and ſatisfactory to the 
mind, than all the arguments deduced 
from the laboured ene of Philo- 
ſophy. _ 
Bur not to 5 by, unanſwered, the 
objection of the Epicureans above menti- 
oned, I muſt here obſerve, that it is by 
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art alone that poiſons are made properly 
ſiweet and palatable ; for it is remarkable, 
that the ſweetiſh quality, which ſome 
kinds of poiſons have from nature, is rather 
heavy and loathſome, than lively or invit- 
ing ; and that ſuch things, if not ſwallowed 


precipitately, will quickly ſhock and offend 
the palate. 

Even the vermin, after oreedily ſwal+ 
lowing a little arſenic, diſguiſed in bread, 
or other meat, will, when next it meets 
a like preparation, carefully ſeparate the 
good food from the poiſon, and avoid the 
Jatter. | 

WA can the inſtinct, which teaches 

it this nice diſtinction, be founded upon, 
but the diſagrerable taſte, or ſmell, produced 
by the poor itſelf ? For there is no anti- 
pathy, or ſympathy in nature without its 
immediate cauſe; and no other ſufficient 
cauſe appears for the antipathy here men- 
tioned, but that which we have affigned, 

FT xx infant's organs, it is true, are not 
yet properly fitted or matured for theſe 
nice diſtinctions, in all things: he is even 
often ſeen to catch at things, that are 
hurtful and deſtructive; and the young of 
the brute kind, which are not deſigned for 
the poſſeſſion of reaſon at any time, have 
nevertheleſs, from the a a per- 
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fection of in ſtinctꝭ, which. is Henied to the 
buman ſpecies. 
. ByT what then? or . argument can 
philoſophy draw from this, that may in the 
leaſt prejudice the adorable doctrine of an 
allwiſe and bounteous Providence? or even 
the truth of the principle, which we have 
juſt laid down; viz. that the Creator 
has annexed to the uſe of good and whole- 
ſome food a certain deligbiſul ſenſation, to 
excite and renew, at ſtated net aur love 
and defire of it? „ 
Havs infants the fame regular nd; pe- 
riodical fondneſs for what is hurtful, or 
even mdifferent in its nature, that they have 
for good and wholeſome food? No. The 
latter is, therefore, a manifeſt inſtin& of 
Nature, which, if not prevented by ſickneſs 
or infirmity, always operates in an uni- 
form manner on the human frame, and 
was conſequently given us for the end ob 
our preſervation ; and the deviations from 
this grand rule, ariſing from ſome irregular 
and unnatural appetite, or wantonneſs of 
fancy, are but ſome of the effects of our 
natural imperfection and weakneſs, which 
kind Providence hath however, in a great 
meaſure, ſecured us againſt; on the one 
hand by the experience and tender vigilance 
of our parents, and on the other by the 
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difficulty of acceſs, in our infant days, uf 
ſuch deſtructive objects. 7 2 2049 
Bur after all, what prefümption in 
man, what blindneſs in the philoſopher, 
to imagine, that the Creator ſhould not 
have moulded, as he pleaſed, the work 
of his own hands, and interſperſed with 
his gifts ſome neceſſary correctives to our 
pride “ 

Wu? ſays the &: ificult philoſopher, 
why any po:ſongus, or noxious herbs, among 
the flowers of the mead ?---Why any vora- 
cious or deſtructive animals in the walks of 
Nature? Are theſe the veſtiges of a boun- 
teous Providence « ? 

Bur let this audacious reaſoner lien © in 

his turn. Whatever might have been the 
occaſion, whatever the Creator's motive 
for this remarkable diverſity, in the pro- 
ductions of nature, is it not true at the 
ſame time, that he hath furniſhed us with 
proper means to obviate the inconveni- 
encies and evils, that may ariſe from ſuch 
cauſes? 
1 Have not even theſe very cauſes, hat. 
ever terrifying aſpect they may wear, their 
degrees of convenience and _— in the 
N ſyſtem? + fe: 231 

ONE . muſt be extremely 4 op or inat- 
Wating, not to perceive it. From the 
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rankeſt poiſoms are extracted many medi- 
einal virtues, well known to the learned in 
botany and chemiſtry. On the other hand, 
the different ſpecies of ſavage and deſtruc- 
| tive beaſts keep each other in awe, and at a 
proper diſtance from man : their ferocity 
ſerves to exerciſe his courage and induſtry, 
and gradually becomes matter of ſport and 
amuſement to him: he cannot, it is true, 
boaſt the ſtrength of the lion; but then he 
has hands, and ability to furniſh theſe 
hands with arms and inſtruments, more 
terrible than the dilacerating claw, or ſo 
much dreaded roar of that voracious ani- 
mal. 

Tuis ſuperiority of power 2 addreſs 
in the human race was, we may juſtly 
ſuppoſe, originally calculated for our de- 
fence againſt the ferocity and voraciouſneſs 
of many of the brute creation; and it was 
the vice of man only, that pointed theſe 
inſtruments of death againſt the breaſts of 
his fellow-citizens. . 

Wurm all therefore is conſidered, muſt 
it not be acknowledged, that the earth, as 
it actually ſtands, is habitation good enough 
(as the learned Derham TR it} for 
its tyrannic maſters ? 

Now for the deſign, which the Creator 
"AY have had, in thus blending and che- 
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quering (if I may ſay it) the ſcene of Na- 
ture, let us hear the ſublime and eloquent 
FEeNELON. 

Taz wunfverſe (lays he) is one great and 
admirable piece of divine art, where /gbt 
and ſbade are blended in ſuch a manner, as 
at once to produce the double effect, which 
the mighty Artiſt had in view; vi. To 
| make it known, by the amp he impreſſed 
it with, as 4s; (that is, by the beauty, 
variety, and grandeur of the work) and ſtill 
retain certain marks of its. dependency, and 

creation out of nothing, by ſome ſeeming 
defes or dark appearances upon the face 
of this ſtupendous fabric. 

So it is in truth. On the one hand, the 
grandeur, beauty, and variety of the uni- 
verſe, ſtrike the eye of every beholder with 
_ amazement ; whilſt on the other, the irre- 
gularities or deviations, - which we think 
we may diſcern in certain parts of the 
whole, (thoſe particularly which ſeem in 
any ſhape to affect our happineſs) are conti- 
 nvally pointing out to us the dependency of 
our origin, and the primitive —_— of all 
things around us. | | 

So far we have endeayoured to clear up 
the firſt part of the objection above men- 
tioned, As to the ſecond, that there are 
things which, though greatly conductive 
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to the ſupport, or preſervation of health yet 
are diſtaſteful and forbidding, (as emeties, 
pur gatives, and the like) it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe things contribute only 
by accident and indirely, to the preſer- 
vation or recovery of health, inaſmuch as 
they help to remove the internal cauſes of 
fickneſs and diſorders, vis. the redun- 
dant and noxious humours, which ſome- 
times overpower the ſtomach, and obſtruct 
the vital functions: but, conſidered directiy 
and immediately in themſelves, they are 
certainly Burt ful and de ſtructive in a de- 
gree equal to the diſagrecablengſi of the 
ſenſations they excite. They convulſe the 
ſtomach in an alarming manner, and would 
prove fatal, were they not expelled alo 
with the noxious humours of the ſtomach 
itſelf, by the very tumult and convulſions 
which they there give riſe to. 
Fon this general proportion, which f is 
| n to ſubſiſt between the nature of 
things, and the quality of the ſenſations 
they naturally excite in us, we muſt con- 
clude, that an all · wiſe, and bounteous Pro- 
vidence hath originally directed, and ſtill 
continues to prefide over, the @conomy of | 
* animal ſyſtem in general. 1 
Bur to return to Self-boye, and the de- 
Sa of its: concurrence its the werk f 
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dur preſervation: it will be ſaid, that in our 
riper years, when our reaſon is ſtrengthened 
and improved, there ſhould appeat no oe- 
caſion, for the purpoſe here mentioned, of 
the operation or influence of Se//-love, 
Should not this ſeem to draw man to too 
near a reſemblance with the rute kind? 
And is it not reaſon, at this period, equal to 
the 2” 247 ns of all purpoſes of hu- 
man life ?----- 

No.--- The guidance and direction of 
reaſen is, indeed, abſolutely neceſſary at 
this period; becauſe then we have a 
thouſand different objects to look too : we 
muſt provide the neceſſaries and conveni- 
encies of life, and guard againſt innume- 
rable evils, which ſeem to threaten our 
deſtruction : we muſt therefore be endowed 
with judgment and reaſon, to compare our 
ideas together, to ſee into the various con- 
nexions and bearings, and weigh their reſ- 
pective degrees of tendency to the produe- 
tion of good and evil yet all this is unequal 
to the accompliſhment of the purpoſes 
of human life without the additional 
weight and action of ſome inſtinctive power, 
capable of fixing the mind to the great 
object of our preſervaticn and happineſs. 

REASON, taken purely! in itſelf, is nothing 
more than the perception and contemplation 

12 
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of truth in its various connexions, and de- 
ductions. It was therefore that an emi- 
nent writer compared the light of reaſon to 
that of the ſun, which enlightens every 
thing, but gives motion to none; and car- 
ries a brightneſs along with it, but has no 
force.---If man (continues this author) had 
nothing but reaſon to ſpeak to him, he 
would conſider her deciſions, as dreams, or 


the importunate counſels, and remonſtrances 


of a pedant.---It is the ſentiment, or feeling 
of good, which alone engages our regards ; 
and that of evil, which ſtirs up our Aike 
and reſentment.--= Abbadie: L'art de ſe 
Connoitre Soimeme. 

In fact, had we not been actuated by 
ſome inſtinctive principle, like Self-fove, 
our reaſon ſhould have been bewildered in 


her own fhougbts; it ſhould have been 


indifferent to us, what objects we beſtowed 
our contemplations upon: and the mind 
would perhaps attach itſelf to every thing 8 
elſe, but that which concerned us moſt. 

SELPF=LOVE alone arreſts all theſe vaga- 


_ ries, and fixes and determines the mind to 


the intereſting object of our happineſs. 
This principle, therefore, added to that of 
reaſon, gives us at once the idea of an active 
being, full of afe&:ons, appetites, and de fires, 
yet RATIONAL, PROVIDENT,andFREE; and 
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capable of turning the impetuoſity of the 
paſſions to the nobleſt purpoſes of wwi/dom, 
by gaining them over to the party of virtue; 
in a word, the full idea of man. 


4 Self-love, the ſpring of motion, a&s the ſoul, 
Reaſon's comparing ballance rules the whole, 


Man, but for that, no action could attend, 


And, but for this, were active to no end : 


Fix' d like a plont on his peculiar ſpot, 


To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 
Or, meteor like, fiame lawleſs thro? the void, 


Pr 1 by himſelf deſtroy d.— 
Ess A on MAN.“ 

„Pie all this it evidently follows, that 
Self-love is as neceſſary to our preſervation, 
as reaſon itſelf. What do I ſay ? Theſe 
two powers make up the ſubſtance of 
man's very eſſence and nature; nor could 
we boaſt the being we enjoy, if either had 
been excluded. 

THERE remains but one thing more to 
be obſerved on this head; to fay how, 
and in what our ſentiment, or modus of 
feeling differs from that of ſuperior beings ?== 


Ours therefore is of a mixed kind, founded 


partly on ſenſe, and partly on reaſon ; for 

there is indubitably a ſpecies of feeling, 

which is properly called ſentiment, and is 

independent of the impreſſions made upon 

our ſenſes by external. objects; parti- 

cularly that ſentiment of Self-love, which 
C 2 
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conſiſts in a conſcious dignity, or eſteem of 
our own worth: a ſource often of the 
bittereſt, though ſecret, /e/f-reproach, when 
we think we have even mentally admitted 
or acquieſced in a thought, unbecoming 
the dignity of our nature; and, on the other 
hand, of the moſt flattering /e//-applau/e, 
when our ſentiments appear equal to the 
good opinion we have of our ſetves. 
Tus is common to us with ſuperior, 
and ſpiritual beings ; but theſe are exempt 
from, and inacceſſible to thoſe movements 
of ſelf-/ove, which take riſe in the opera- 
tion of the eres, and the impreſſions there- 
on made by material objects: thus avarice, 
voluptuouſneſs, indolence, and the like ſen- 
ſual affections, which make ſo great a part 
of the human paſſions, are entirely unknown 
to theſe ſuperior beings : their feelings, 
therefore, are what we properly call pure 
ſentiment ; ours partly . and partly 
ſenſation. | 
Some of the philoſophers have ſtrenu· 
ouſly laboured to perplex themſelves and 
the world with difficulties concerning the 
powers and merits of human reaſon, that 
guide, which Providence gave man to di- 
rect him in his purſuit of happineſs. The 
title of this work, which includes reaſon as 
. well as Self oe ſeems of itſelf to coll upon, 
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us for a diſcuſſion of theſe matters: but 


not to interrupt the ſeries of the enquiry 
which we are now engaged in concerning 
Self-love, it ſeems more adviſeable to re- 
ferve what we have to ſay on that ſubject, 
for the concluſion of the work. We ſhall 
therefore proceed on our enquiry concerning 
the operations of Self-love; but cannot 


avoid making previouſſy ſome remarks on 


the order, which Nature has eſtabliſhed i 5 
the ſucceſſion of pain and pleaſure; t 
two grand ſprings by which Se 2 ob Bey ac- 
tuates we ſoul. 


CHAP. III. 


Suceeion of pain 2 pleaſure i in the human 
l. Various ſyſtems of philoſophers on 
 Fhis fubjett. 


"E have already obfirael that pain 
and phaſure are the two grand 
ſprings, which Nature hath employed to 
rouſe the attention of the ſoul, and keep 
our Sel/-/ove always on the watch for the 
great end of our preſervation. This matter 
merits ſome reflections ;. nor is it poſſible 
to form to ourſelves a competent idea of 
C 3 
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the nature of man, or the primitive con- 
ſtitution of humanity, without entering 


into a detail of this matter. 


« IF this world (ſays the proud and * 
conten ted philoſopher) is the work of an 


_all-bounteous Providence, why was pain 


made one of the conditions, on which we 


were to have been brought into being ? 


Why was it not entirely excluded from the 
creation? Was it not in the power of this 
all-baunteous Creator to have provided for 


our happineſs and ſafety, without having 


recourſe to this ſad expedient? and is not 
the preſent ſyſtem of things an expreſs con- 
tradition to. the attribute of the Divine 
goodneſs ? | 

Taz curioſity of man has gone great 
lengths on this ſubject, and produced that 
capital error of the Manicheans, who, not 


finding themſelves able to reconcile the 


attribute of God's infinite goodneſs with 
the permiſſion of evil of any kind, had re- 
courſe to the impious notion of another 


diftine# God, whom they ſuppoſed equally 


powerful with the good one, but eſſentially 
bad and malignant in his nature, always 
counteracting the benevolent deſigns of the 
good principle, and Pee, ü ſole author 


of every evil in the world. 


Ix is not, perhaps, ſo furprifing, chat! ignos 
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rant, raſh enthuſiaſts, ſhould have given 
into exceſſes of this kind: but that Monſ. 
Baile, that elevated genius, that formidable 


critic, ſhould have undertaken an apology 


for this ſhocking impiety, and aſſerted that 
it was founded on arguments unanſwerable 
to all the power of human reaſon, is indeed 
an effort of philoſophical ſpirit; I ſhould 
perhaps of faid, de her, which can ſcarce 
be conceived. 

Tris laſt mentioned 2 iS, 1 


of too abſtruſe and complicated a nature, ta 


admit of a full diſcuſſion in this Eſſay. All 
we fhall therefore ſay to it here, is to lay 
down ſome general remarks, which may 
ſerve at once to ſatisfy the reader's curi- 


olity on the queſtions above propoſed, and 


ſhew the temerity and falſchood of Baile's 
aſſertion. 

Ix our reaſonings upon the nature of 
man, we are never to forget theſe three 
things: ir, That he is a created being, 
eſſentially, dependent, and limited in his 
nature ; ſecond, That he is of a compound 
nature, as being made upofſbirit and matter; 
third, That as a rational being, capable of 
acting with deliberation and deſign, he has 
been placed here in a ſtate of probation, 
where his virtue may be put to a proper 

teſt, and an opportunity given him of exer= 
ciſing his Free- will and liberty. 
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Nox as a created, dependent, and limited 
being, man is eſſentially inperfect; and 
we evidently perceive that we are deſtitute 
of various degrees of perfection, which we 
conceive poſſible, and even ſee other beings 
actually poſſeſſed of. 
Fon though upon the whole, man is 
really ſuperior to every other material 
being, yetifwe compare his bodily powers, ſe- 
parately, to thoſe of other animals, we ſhall 
find that many of them greatly exceed him. 
He cannot boaſt, for inſtance, the ſtrength 
of the lion, the agility of the deer, the 
ſcent of the hound, or piercing ſight of the 
eagle: and though we ſhould . ſuppoſe 
him as perfect, as the idea of his nature 
may require, yet we cannot but perceive 
this relative imperfection in him at leaſt, 
ariſing from the compariſon we make be- 
tween him and ſuperior beings, or even 
thoſe of an inferior kind, when we conſider 
their powers /? parately. 
Bur to drop this relative imperfedtion ; 
ſince it is undeniable that man is compoſed 
in part of a material frame, let us conſider 
the weakneſs and imperfection which, from 
this principle, is common to him with all | 
other animals. On this principle alone we 
ſhall Clearly ſhew, that he could not have 
been totally exempt from pain; and muſk 
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at the ſame time, admire the wiſdom. 
and goodneſs of God in turning theſe na- 
tural diſadvantages into a kind of blefling, 
and a means of promoting our happineſs. | 

CoMPOSED, t erefore, as man is of a mate- 
rial frame, muſt he not be naturally ſubject 
to many occaſional indiſpoſitions, and in the 
courſe of time to a general decay of his fa- 
culties and ſenſes, to end at laſt in a total 
difſolution A light fever diſturbs the 
whole economy of his frame ; fire will 
reduce it to aſhes ; nor can it be pretended, - 
that this imperfe& part of man was by 
Nature entitled to an exemption from the 
impreſſion. of external! cauſes, or the natu- 
ral effects of the general laws of motion. 

Bur the Superior, the better part of man, 
which is the /ou/, is (you will ſay) a pure 
ſpirit, independent of its nature of the laws 
of motion, and perfectly diſengaged from 
the clog of matter. | 

I is fo, indeed, conſidered abſtractedly 
in itſelf : but united, as it is, to the body, 
which it informs, and was deſtined to ani- 
mate and direct, it muſt neceſſarily feel 
the impreſſions received in this material 
fabric, thoſe that tend to its þurt and diſſo- 
Jution, as well as the others that contribute 
to its well-being and preſervation. Alternate 
pain we Peafure it it is, which apprizes the 
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foul of what paſſes in the body; nor could 
the ſoul, if not affected in this manner, na- 
turally provide for the preſervation and 
ſafety of the latter. 
Tur ſoul, therefore, in its preſent Nate, 
muſt be naturally ſuſceptible of pain, as 
well as pleaſure. 
ConsipERED even in itſelf, as a pure 
ſpirit, is it not ſtill a created being, and 
conſequently limited and zmperfe#? Is it 
not, as ſuch, obnoxious to diſtreſs? Will 
it not yield, at times, to the irritating ſenſe 
of it's own wants, and it's inability to gra- 
tity every fancy, or ambitious affection of 
a towering /oul ? 

Must not a ſituation like this, which 
yet is naturally unavoidable to a created 
\ 5 bring anxiety and pain ?---Or is it 
demonſtrable, or even probable, that God 
is from the nature of his goodneſs obliged 
to invert the order of things, and exempt 
his creatures from the effects, and natural 
conſequences of their exiſtence? He may 
indeed condeſcend to do ſo; and ſuch, in 
part, was the gracious privilege, granted 
our firſt parents before they ſinned. , | 

I navs.ſfaid, in part; becauſe it appears 
that this privilege, great as we may ſuppoſe 

it to have been, did not carry an univerſal 
exemption from every kind of pain or trou- 
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#le; for though our firſt parents were to 
have been free from death and ſicłneſe, 
whilſt they perſevered in the ſtate of inno- 
cence, yet it is manifeſt they had ſtill one 
paſſion at leaſt, or temptation to encounter; 
| — that if this were not attended with 
ſome ſtruggle and difficulty, there ſhould 
have been no degree of merit in the viiory, 
in caſe they had even obtained it. What 
do I ſay? The name of vidtory 1 is an abs 
ſurdity, where no o Aruggle is ſuppoſed to 
intervene. 

Was not Eve in a ſtate of real pain, 
whilſt ſhe contemplated the beauty of the 
forbidden fruit ?---That pain, and inward 
feruggh, which ſhould have eſtabliſhed a 
merit in her, had ſhe been willing to en- 
counter it with fortitude, was the occaſion 
of her diſgrace, becauſe ſhe ſuffered herſelf 
to fink under the temptation, and yielded 
to it. 

Now, if even in a ſtate of privilege and 
exemption, ſueh as has been here mentioned, 
there was ſtill a certain portion of pain re- 
ſerved for trial and prabatian, what mult it 
be when that privilege is cancelled, and 
| humanity abandoned to all its natural 
weakneſs and infirmity? - This is a ſtate 
of trial, much more ſevere and difficult than 
the former: fckneſs and death have naw 
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reſumed their primitive rights over man, 
and theſe he muſt encounter in their moſt 
dreadful appearances with reſignation and 
fortitude. | - 

App to this the great difficulty of cul- 
tivating and obſerving the moral and ſocial 
virtues, temperance and moderation in the 
midſt of ardent paſſions; juſtice, equiry and 
peace, in the face of avarice, contention and 
tumult : for ſuch are the natural attendants 
of a numerous ſociety of beings, like man, 
as he ſtands now conſtituted l- Is it then 
ſo ſtrange, that pain ſhould have found place 
in the world? Or can the permiſſion thereof 
be deemed a contradiction to the Divine 
goodneſs, eſpecially when we have ſo many 
reaſons to be afured, that our preſent ſuf- 
| ferings are meant as means of exerciſing 

our virtue, and that we are to be 1 exe 

by them in the end ? 

Ixx but one way of eluding t the force of 
this reaſoning ; and that is by ſuppoſing, 
that God had no other view in creating 
this world but that of barely diſplaying the 
attribute of his infinite goodneſs, and ren- 
dering his creatures happy. 

Tux idea is, Imuſt own, ſeducing ; but 
it is not juſt, or founded in any ſolid prin- 
ciple of reaſon: for in this ſuppoſition, 
the permiſſion of the leaſt evi imaginable 
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ſhould have involved a contradiction, or, 
to ſpeak in clearer terms, had been totally 
impoſſible, becauſe ſubverſive of the only 
object which God ſhould then have had i in 
view; and becauſe he had it in his power 
to render his creatures completely happy (if 
ſuch had been his ſole deſign) without the 
intervention of pain of any kind, though 
we ſhould even ſuppoſe it to have been 


employed only as a means of bringing about 


that deſirable end. 

Tris was Baile's grand fort, and the 
mighty /e ſopbiſin, with which he for ſome 
time embarraſſed the learned world. 

« God, (ſaid he) being in himſelf infi- 
nitely perfe and happy, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, that the Creation could have added 
in any ſenſe to his glory, or that this could 
have been the end, or deſign of bringing 
any creature into being. By the Creation, 
therefore, he could have only meant to 
manifeſt his goodneſs, and communicate 
ſome degrees of happineſs to his creatures, 
in that meaſure which the exigency of their 


| particular natures ſhould require; that is, 


to fome more, to others /e/s: but as to 
pain, or evil of any ſort, it muſt have been 
entirely excluded from this pure ſcheme of 
benevolence and goodneſs, --- We ſee, never- 
theleſs, that pain and evil really exiſt in 
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the world: the Manicheans, therefore, 
(concluded Baile) were not ſo repre- 
henfible in attributing to an evz/ principle 


(ſuch as we have already mentioned) the 
pains and miſeries attendant on human 


life ; or it muſt be candidly acknowledged, 


that we cannot at all account for this fad 
Phenomenon, and that our reaſon, that pre- 


tended ſource of light and evidence, is fit 
only to perplex us, and raiſe clouds of 


doubt and uncertainty in the mind, 
I Have been the more particular in the 


deduction of this ſophiſtical reaſoning, as 


by expoſing its futility and weakneſs, 1 


ſhall have an opportunity of overturning 


the firſt principle of madern infidelity, which | 


generally runs in this ſtile: God is eſ- 
fentially good; and this adorable attribute 
necefſarily influences all bis determinations 
and decrees : it is therefore impoſſible, that 


He could have been the author of any ſyſtem, 


or inſtitution, which denounces Furure evil 
to any of his creatures. 


Now Baile's ſuppoſition, that God had 


no other view in the creation of the world, 


but that of manifeſting his goodneſs, and 


rendering his creatures happy, is a gratu- 
itous and arbitrary hypotheſis, deſtitute of 
proof, and not even ſo much as probable, 


So long as he maintained himſelf! in 'Potled« 
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fion of this ſuppoſition, he baffled all the 
efforts of his antagoniſts; nor could he be 
ſilenced (for this diſpute was carried on in 
the face of all Europe) until publicly 
| Challenged by Monſieur De la Placette to 
produce one ſolid proof of his favourite 
ſuppoſition. 

IT is true, Baile died ſoon after this, and 
had it not in his power to make a public 
reply to this new opponent. But though 
he had lived, and been diſpoſed not to give 
up the cauſe ſo tamely, what could he have 
replied, or how could he have demonſtrated 
the point in queſtion ? 

FATHER MALLEBRANCHE had allo read 
Baile's objections, and maturely weighed 
the merits of the ſuppoſition he went upon; 
but ſo far from diſcovering any degree of 
evidence or probability in it, he thought he 
could turn the objections themſelves into 
proofs of a very oppoſite tendency, that is, 
of the truth of the Chriſtian religion itſelf. 
The thought is ſo ingenious, that I think 
the reader will be well pleaſed to meet it 
here. | 

God, therefore, (ſays Mallebranche) 
being in himſelf infinitely perfect and happy. 
and the world and all creatures poſſible eſ- 
ſentially Jimited and imper feet, there could 
| haye been no proportion between their ex- 
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Nence and his ghbry -In this he agrees 
with Monſieur Baile: but what conſequence 
are we to infer from this principle ? That 
God could have had no other view in cre- 
ating them but their ſole happi neſs 2-=-By 
no means, replied Mallebranche : all the 
good he could beſtow upon them, or they 
were capable of receiving, was till finite 
and limited, from their incapacity of re- 
ceiving what was mfinite in itſelf.” 

* Tye1R happineſs, therefore, was not 


an object that could have engaged all his 


attention; nor can it be ſaid, without te- 
werity, that this could have been his only 
view.” | 

« THE only conſequence (concludes 


Mallebranche) that may be drawii from the 


principle above eſtabliſhed, is this, That 


God would never have reſolved upon cre- 
ating the world, if he had not had the 
means of giving it, in one ſenſe, an infinite 

value and dignity, deſerving all his atten- 

tion and love: this means was the INCAR- 

NATION of his /on, which reflects an mf 

nite price and value on the homage and 

obedience of man, whoſe nature the ſon of 

God condeſcended to aſſume.“ þ 

IN this admirable union of the divine 3 


kuman natures, we ſee all the attributes of 


55 God diſplayed i in the moſt on manner; 
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his goodneſs, pov wer, wW1 dam, juſtice, mercy, 
&c.. This, therefore, was the only object, 
that could anſwer the purpoſe of his gh rs 
and what he had principally in view in the 
work of the Creation. —-Thus ſaid, Mal- 
lebranche, in the ſyſtem of religion itſelf we 
find the full ſolution of this difficulty; 
which was meant, or at leaſt manifeſtly 
tended in its nature, to overthrow. it. 
Theſe principles are laid down at large i in 
bis Converſations Chretiennes, and in his 
Treatiſe de la Nature; et de la Grace. 
Mons. DE La PLACETTE did not go ſo 
far in his conjectures, but contented himſelf 
with deſtroying the foundation of Baile's 
ſophiſtical reaſoning, and expoſing the 
weakneſs of his favourite ſuppoſition. _, 
| DocTos KIN e, and the celebrated Leib- 
nitz had alſo entered the lifts with, Baile 
on this intereſting queſtion ; ; which pro- 
duced two very curious, and remarkable 
ſyſtems, ee oppoſite one to the 
other. 33 7 : 
S138 Tre former, in his Oriaih of Evil, lays 
it down. as a principle, that the Creator's 
deſign in his formation of the. world was 
principally. to,. exerciſe, and manifeſt his 
power; that being, in; himſelf: infinitely 
perfect, he found nothing in the idea or 
eternal things, that en have been A 
| D 
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motive to him to bring them into being; 
that, with regard to him, they had nothing 
good in themſelves, and that it was his 
choice alone that placed them in that cate- 
gory ; that being in himſelf infinitely good, 
at the fame time that he willed the exiſtence 
of the world, he alſo willed the good of 
every individual, ſo far as was conſiſtent 
with the general de//gn, and the means he 
had choſen to exerciſe his power: now 
. theſe means were neceſſarily connected with 

a certain ſeries of phy/ical or natural evil; 
ſuch as pain, fickneſs, death, &c.” 

% Wuo then will preſume to arraign the 
Godhead for permitting thoſe eviJs, which 
were naturally inſeparable from the plan 
which he freely, and as abſolute maſter, 
laid down to himſelf, with the view of ex- 
erciſing his infinite power ? We may as 
well arraign, and take him to taſk, for cre- 
ating a world at all.” 

As to what we call moral evil, and the | 
guilt we incur by the violation of our moral 
duties, this could not have been prevented, 
ſays Dr. King, but by depriving man of 

his liberty and Freewill, which muſt have 
made of the entire world a mere machine, 
where all had been governed by the 
laws of mechaniſin and irreſiſtible motion; 
a ſtate which cannot be deemed fo proper 
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for the exerciſe of God's infinite, power, as 
that in which man is left free, and capable 
of meriting futute reward. 

ALTHoOvUGH this ſyſtem myſt oppeat 55 | 
fective from the Author's affecting to con- 
fine the vaſt and incomprehenſible defigns 
of the Creator to the ſole exerciſe of his 
power, ſeconded, as I may ſay, by his gaod- 
neſs ; yet the chain of his reaſoning is ſolid 
and juſt, and preſents many ideas that 
throw abundance of light on this dark ſub- 
jet. In his diſquiſitions on the topic of 
moral evil particularly, he ſhews he had 
ſtudied human nature very carefully, and 
that with a great undernanding he alſo poſ- 
ſeſſed an excellent heart. 

Tur great difficulty in the matter here 
before us, is to eſtabliſh: a phy/ical ſyſtem 
that may ſatisfy all our doubts ; and from 
a clear view of the general plan of the 
creation, lead us into the myſtery of moral 
evil; and, if poſſible, aſcertain the reaſon 
why the Creator permitted it to enter into 
the plan of his work. But where ſhall we 
find the clew to this great diſcovery ? Or 
is it to be found any where bat in religion 
alone? To demonſtrate this, we need but 
reflect on the inſufficiency and apparent 
weakneſs of every principle, that philoſophy 
alone has been hitherto able to a in 
11 | 
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the view of clearing up our doubts on this 
head. This will appear ſtill more ſtriking 
when we take a view of the famous Eads 
nitz's ſyſtem. Las 
Tuis great man, the glory and ornament 
of Germany, and one of the vaſteſt ge- 
niuſſes that have appeared in our century, 
ſaw with regret the inſufficiency of all 
theſe merely philoſophical 4ypothefis, and 
flattered himſelf with the hope of ſtriking 
out one; that might effectually ſatisfy our 
doubts, and as Pope expreſſes it, 

VPindicate the ways of God to Man. 

_ Tur Almighty therefore (ſays Leib- 
nitz, in his Theodicæa) having an infinity 
of poſſible worlds preſent to his mind, and 
power to produce them all with the ſame 
eaſe, muſt have choſen hit preferably to 
every other, ſince it was this which he 
really produced. This a&ua/ world, there- 
fore, was that which was the moſt con- 
formable to the nature of his attributes; the 
moſt worthy himſelf; in a word, the e of 
of all poffible worlds. 
«© Fats world being in itlelf one great 
compound, its parts are ſo cloſely linked 
and united together, that not a ſingle par- 
ticle can be retrenched, without changing 
the whole. This 62% of all worlds poſſible 
iN therefore, all the actual 
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laws of motion, the lows; of the: union that 
ſubſiſts between the ſou] and body, the par- 
ticular imperfections of each creature, and 
the general laus aceording to which the 
Creator diſtributes his graces among. them. 

% FROM this it appears, that God was 
not obliged to prevent the evils, natural 
or moral, neceſſarily or occaſionally con- 
nected with this ſyſtem ; on the contrary, 
it, muſt appear, that evil, as well. moral as. 
natural, entered, in ſome ſenſe, into the 
plan of his work.. 
% Nor that we muſt imagine (ſays 
Leibnitz) that God has poſitively willed or 
intended that moral evil ſhould be: no; he 
has but merely permitted it, becauſe, it was 
in ſome ſenſe. connected with the innu- 
merable perfections of the creation. It is 
theſe perfections that raiſe the preſent world 
above all paſible worlds; and it is not the 
moſt per fes, becauſe fin has found place in 

it: but what we ſhould ſay is this, that the 
moſt perfect of worlds is tas. in which n 
and moral evil has taken | place. God has 
not therefore willed /n or moral evil in 
itſelf; hor conſequently prodgſiqated n 
of his creatures to it. & 
Tais way of reaſoning has brow termed 
ee oy the; Rate: n Bs PIER: 
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ſttibn it is built upon, of re the ft 
of all pofible worlds. 
15 was for ſome time sgi tha Mr. 
had adopted this ſyſtetn. This con- 
. ture took riſe from that celebrated and 
favourite maxim of his, which he ſo ſtre- 
x nuouſly miculcates i in his Efſay on Man: 2201 
; Whatever is, is right. - 

Bur he publicly diſavowed the chaige; 
in His letter to Monſieur Racine on this 
ſbje&; and further declared to his friends 
in England, that he had never ſeen Leib- 
nitz's treatiſe on theſe matters; or at leaſt 
not till he had compoſed his Eſſay on Man. 
The judgment we are therefore to form of 
his ſentiments on this head, is, that accord- 
ing to the plan which the Creator propoſed 
to bimſelf in the formation of the world, 

hart ver is, is rigbt : a ſentiment which 
will ſtand the teſt of the ſevereſt Philo ofophical 
or 7hevlogical ſcrutiny; becauſe all that is, 
is either neceſſarily or occaſionally connected 
with the pred eſtabliſned laws of the general 
fyſtem of things; that is, with the general 
laws of motion, thoſe of the union whi 
Ribfifts between the u and body, and 
ore Particular! laws of the n and fret- 
| of man. PB BGznC1891 10 . 
4 Porr net ſufkeientiy eee in 
theſe . may here ſu peat that Leibnitz | 
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meant, by his ſyſtem of optimiſm, to deny 
the reality of a future and better ſtate after 
this life. But this is a miſtake: he only 
talks in this place of thoſe 7ranfient and 
ſubordinate worlds, which it was in God's 
power to create: of all which he ſays, this 
was the Se and moſt perfect. Leibnitz was 
a Chriſtian, and believed a /uture, per- 
manent and immortal ſtate. 

Tur therefore, which peculiarly cha- 
racterizes Leibnitz's ſyſtem, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from Dr. King's, is his ſuppo- 
fition, that this actual world is the beſt of 
all worlds poſſible, independently even of 
the choice which God made of it; whereas 
Dr. King ſuppoſes that, with regard to the 
Creator, there could have appeared nothing 
in the idea of any poſſible world whatever, 
which could have recommended it par- 
ticularly to his choice ; and that it was the 
free determination of the Divine will alone, 
which gave this a#ua/ world the degree of 
merit it holds: for all poſſible worlds being 
eſſentially under the idea of creation, mult 
be neceſſarily limited and imperfe#; and 
though conſtituted in different degrees of 
perfection comparatively to each other, yet 
all equally indifferent to, becauſe infinitely 
N rags W the DR Mao's which 
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conſequently may produce worlds more and 
more perfect without end. 

LEIBNI TZ therefore, ſeems to have de- 
rogated from the idea of the Divine great- 
neſs and power, in ſuppoſing this the moſt 
perfect of all 2w9rlds poſſible; or attributing 
any degree of excellence to it, relatively to 

the Creator and his ſovereign views, above 
any other world. And thus even this pom- 
Pous ſyſtem, ſo much cried up by Leib- 
nitz's adherents, betrays, even at the firft 
view, that general character of weakneſs 
entailed upon every human underſtanding. 

To conclude: the beſt, and indeed the 
aal ſure method of reaſoning philoſo- 
phically on the ſubject before us, ſhould 
ſeem to be this; Pain and evil exiſt really 
in the world, and not ſurely without the 
Creator's knowledge and permiſſion: the 
obvious and natural conſequence of this 

A experimental truth is, firſt, That the hap- 
Piet of man was not the ſole or principal 
| object of the Creation; ſecondly, That pain 
5 was not introduced into the world without * 
—_ cauſe; and thirdly, That in the deſigned 
It ſyſtem of things, which the great Creatar 
11 alone can comprehend and unfold, man 
| could not have been totally exempt from it. 

| Ix it has found place in this World, why 
not allo i ina future frag? ? And what created 
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pnderſtanding ean determine'the bounds of 
that Supreme Fuſtice, whole. inalienable 
Tight it is to adjudge puniſhment, as well ag 
reward ?---Alas! it has no bounds; for 
none of the Divine perfections have any. 
Again: What mortal can comprehend the 
full extent of his obligations and duty to the 
godhead; or the degree of malice and guilt 
gontained i in the revolt and diſobedience of 
man? Will the anbelisver then preſume to 
dictate to the Sovereign Fudge ?---Should | 
he: not t rather Jubmit ak ee 
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Succeſſion of pain and pleaſure, hon conducive 
Fo our happineſs both in the natural and 
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O W that it appears, both from the 
Compoſition of our frame, and the ſtate 
of probation in which we have been placed, 
that pain could not have been totally ex- 
cluded from the world, is it not truly ad- 
mirable how the Creator has regulated the 
manner of its operation? how he has 
blended Yheſe ungrateful ſenſations with 
* Ia rs feelings of Pleaſure, and even 
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made them ſubſervient to the production of 
human happineſs ? 

Taz ſucceſſion of pain and plegfur 
which he has eſtabliſhed in the ſoul, is in= * 
deed the ſureſt pledge of our happineſs 
both in the zatural and moral order of 
things,--In the firſt, it is what moſt effectu- 
ally anſwers the purpoſe of our preſer vation, 
and gives at the ſame time a reliſb to the 
pleaſures: and enjoyments of life, which 
they ſhould otherwiſe have wanted. 

I 8HALL here give an inſtance of the 
goodneſs and wiſdom of Providence in both 
theſe views. 

Tur pleaſure we 1 in u _Gticfying the 
natural and periodical. cravings of hunger, 

W | was intentionally given to invite us to take 
our neceſſary food, in ſuch quantity, as 
ſhould properly ſupport Nature : and' it 
is very remarkable, that this kind of pleaſure 
riſes always in proportion to the neceflity 
we ſtand in of food and nouriſhment, at 
leaſt in ſound and healthy conſtitutions ; 
and in general, as the learned Gaſſendi 
obſerves, the more important and neceſſary 
any particular purpoſe. of Nature is, the 
higher ſenſe of pleaſure bath Providence 
annexed to the means of Fletting and DP” 
| noting at. | 

Bug e fallow the thread of our rea- 
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ſpalng if things had been ſo ordained, 
that we ſhould on every occaſion feel the 
fame pleafure in the uſe of eatables, this 
agreeable ſenſation, inſtead of contributing 
to.our preſervation, would ſoon cut ſhort 
our very exiſtence :tſelf, by engaging us to 
take in ſuch quantities of food, as muſt 
have oppreſſed the ſtomach, and over- 
powered the digeſtive faculties. 

To obviate this evil, what has A 
of. Nature done? Our own daily expe- 
rience ſhews it: he has annexed a ſenſa- 
| tion of unegſingſi and pain to the uſe of 

victuals, ſo ſoon as the foregoing ſenſation 
of pleaſure ceaſes to be neceſſary, or uſeful. 

Heme then is an inſtance of the Expe- 
diency, and even neceflity of paia (in the 
preſent ſyſtem of things) which fo much 
ſhocked the Manicheans. Theſe men con- 
| fidered pain only in an abſtract light, 
without attending either to the unſearch- 
able views of the Creator, or the compo- 
fition of human nature, or the order and 
regulation under which it has been in- 
troduced into the world; which to every 
underſtanding, capable of reflection, is a 
moſt ſtriking proof of the Divine goodneſs 
and wi/dom. To which I muſt add, that a 
ſingle inſtance of this kind is enough to 


convince us, that pain * * ne · 
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ceſſary i in a thouſand other caſes, though 
we may not be able to ſee immediately 
into the connexion it has every where with 
the deſign of our'preſervation. 9 91020136 
Bur how does Pain contribute to en- 
hance our pleaſures, or give a higher reliſh 
70 our gratifications, and enjoyments ?--- 
'ALonG and uninterrupted fruition turns 
Plegſure, as experience ſhews us, into a 
roi; for this reaſon, that it fatigues too 
much the organs of ſenſation, and exhauſts 
the animal ſpirits: hence it happens in our 
preſent ſtate, that er e if not inter- 
rupted by alternate pain, ſo often palls 
upon the mind, and creates ſatiety. There 
Is even, we may venture to affirm, in the 
mind itſelf, a certain weakneſs and limi- 
tation, which renders it incapable of ſuſ- 
taining a long courſe even of mental 
delights and: gratifications.-Be that as it 
may, thus far, at leaſt, is certain, that a 
man whoſe health has never been diſturbed 
by ſelngſt, nor his pleaſures croſſed by in- 
tervening diſappointment, knows neither 
the true value of health or pleaſure: but 
then how ſweet and delightful the return 
of Bealtlꝭ after a little 14. iſpofition ! and 
how affecting the ſenſations of that en- 
joyment, which has been croſſed and en- 
dangered by intervenint g Aificultiet and 
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diſapointments I -So it is in fact, that the 
intervals of pain give a kind of novelty to 
pleaſure itſelf, and produce that agreeable 
emotion of the ſpirits, whieh quickens- 
every appetite of the foul. _ 

such the phyfical advantages, which 
man derives Gen this eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion 
of pain and pleaſure in the ſoul l But the 
moral good, ariſing from this wiſe regu- 
lation of the human feelings, is ſtill of 
greater importance to us. It was certainly 
meant by the Creator to preſerve the mind 
in a happy equilibrium, and equally prevent 
the extremes of preſumption and deſparr. - 
Ir this regulation had not taken place, 
then all muſt have been pleaſure, or all pain: 
extremes equally dangerous to the virtue 
and heppineſs of man in his preſent ſtate of 
inſtability and weakneſs. 
In the firſt place, if all our ſenſations | 
were accompanied with pleaſure, we ſhould 
have been expoſed to the: continual danger 
and temptation of attributing all our Hap- 
pineſs to ourſelves, and affecting perhaps 
an abſolute independency of the Creator. 
We: ſee ſomething like this even under 
the preſent diſpenſation, though altogether 
unfavourable to ſuch ſentiments. What 
pitiable weakneſs, what mad temerity be- 
tray themſelves frequently in men, Who 
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have been fluſhed with a long ſeries of 
proſperity, or ſuddenly raiſed to great and 
eminent dignities !---The ſon of Philip of 
Macedon having ſucceeded, perhaps beyond 
his moſt ſanguine hope, in his attack on 
the Perſian empire, muſt henceforth be 
ſtiled a God 

Wßar ſhould it bow been, if this gid- 
dy and inconſtant being, man, had no dif- 
eulty to encounter, no pain to undergo, or 
balance to weigh down his preſi n 
and levity! 

Soy has been therefore careful to pro- 
vide againſt this inconvenience, by eſta- 
bliſhing a conſtant and unavoidable ſuc- 
ceſſion of pain and pleaſure in the ſoul; a 
regulation, which muſt neceſſarily convince 
us, that theſe intereſting feelings, on which 
all our happineſs or mſery depends, are de- 
rived to us ſolely from that hand, which 
| gave us exiſtence, - and in whoſe power it 
is to continue, or at pleaſure to withdraw 
all favours from us. 

On the other hand, if all our r feelings 
were accompanied with pain, we ſhould 
not have known the hand that brought us 

into being; ; we ſhould have denied the 


very name of goodneſs and providence: 


What do 1 fay? We ſhould have been ne- 
_ ceffitated (I dread the thought) to hate 
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and curſe our very exiſtence, and it's Au- 
thor.---But in the preſent order of things, 
where ſo many agreeable ſenſations lye 
before us, we cannot but love and cheriſh 
the being we have received ; and diſcover 
in every pleaſing ſentiment, or feeling of 

the ſoul, a new and powerful motive to 
bleſs and praiſe the Creator. 

Ax indeed, if we do not ſuppoſe Cir- 
cumſtances ſo peculiarly diſtreſſing, as to 
deprive a man of the uſe of his reaſon, it 
muſt be acknowledged that he is always 
provided with agreeable ſenſations enough, 
of one kind or other, to counterbalance 

any weight of miſery, under which he may 
labour.---No one, I believe, ever wiſhed 
to die, purely for the pleaſure of parting 
life ; and nothing but the ſuppoſed impoſ- 
ſibility of recovering 4% health, with the 
common bleſſings attendant thereon, could 
naturally reconcile us to the thought of ap- 
e diſſolution. = 
ISA, naturally; for J ſpeak not here of 
Supernatural matives, to which the love of 
this preſent life, with all its appendages of 
health, fortune, liberty, &c. muft, in the 
balance of reaſon, yield and give place. 

Bor in our eſtimation of theſe laſt men- 
tioned: benefits it is certain, that the loſs of 

2 man's bealth, fortune, Kc. and (1 an 
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venture to add in one ſenſe at leaſt the 
wreck even of his fame and character, are 
all loſſes ſubordinate to that of life ; becauſe 
in this are contained the means, or at leaſt 
the poſſibility, of recovering all again by a 
more virtuous, prudent, and N courſe 
of conduct. EA 
Wir what reluctance 1958 not even 
the moſt determined /e//-deflroyer proceed 
to that fatal extremity ?- - Whatever good 
countenance he may affect to put on, it is 
certain that Nature ſhudders at the thought 
of agſtruction, and that the very idea of fo 
cruel an expedient throws the ſoul. into a 
ſtate of profound melancholy, . which can 
ſcarce be diſſembled, and of which we fre- 
quently diſcover the moſt evident 3G, 
when the bloody ſcene is over. 
Caro himſelf, whoſe apparently Fw ? 
end has been the ſubject of ſo much admi- 
ration among the Romans, and on our age, 
could not help .betraying ſtrong ſymptoms 
of uneaſineſs on that occaſion, though he 
affected to ſupport his reſolution with the 
wiſdom and philoſophy of Plato, and ſeemed 
actually feaſting in the anticipation of in- 
mortality. The love of life, which no pre- 
ſent diſtreſs can totally extinguiſh, returned 
inceſſantly upon him, and daſhed the ap- 
parent ſplendor of his premeditated exit 
with ſentiments of conſcious horror. E 
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Tris appeared in various inſtances. 


Whilſt he was revolving the fatal deſign; 


he gave one of his ſervants, for a light 
offence, a violent blow on the face. He 
flew into a rage with his ſons, who, through 
a ſentiment of filial duty and affection, had 
ſecreted his ſword : he puſhed back his 
phyſician with violence, when he came to 
dreſs his wound : in a word, with a ſavage 
ferocity, he tore his own bowelsz and in 
this critical moment, at once demonſtrated 
the regret, with which he parted 4%, and 
entirely forfeited that high character of 

wiſdom, for which he had been ſo Juſtly 
celebrated before. | 

Ix general, therefore, the idea of ſuicide 
can only proceed from a diſordered reaſon, 
which cannot attend to the enormity of 
ſuch ſelf-abuſe ; or an exceſs of hau ghtineſs 
and pride, which will not bend to circum- 
Hances, but in its rage ſtifles all the tender 
ſentiments of Nature. 
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CHAP. V. 


Conclufion of the foregoing Matter. 

ROM what has been faid it muſt 

evidently appear, that after all the 
evils which. the oppreſſion or malice of men 
may bring upon us, or our own weakneſs 
and miſconduct may have occaſioned, there 
is ſtill fome ſenfible portion of comfort and 
enjoyment in life, ariſing from the general 
benefits of exiſtence, and the periodical 
returns of health and liberty, however 
flight in appearance; but above all, from 
that ſovereign and univerſal reſource of 
mortals, hope ; which, however diſtant its 
object may appear, affords always an im- 
mediate, and moſt affecting conſolation to 
mewn” ' - 
For theſe reaſons many philoſophers of 
note have advanced, that there is viſibly 
a greater portion of good than evil in the 
world: a poſition, which has been ſtrongly 
maintained, and in the opinion of good 
| judges clearly demonſtrated by Dr. King: 
in his Origin of Evil, Sherlock on Pro- 
vidence, and many others. 
Bor it muſt be a that it 
is the idea and hope of a future ſtate, which 
principally turns the ſeale i in our favour, 
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and makes the portion of good To prepon- 


derate over that of evil. If we could be 
ſtript of this good hope, or our imagination 


confined to the immediate enjoyments of 
this life, then indeed the portion of evil 
exiſting in the world muſt have been 


judged to outweigh all the good or happineſs 
it contains ; but there is in this juſt and 
powerful ſentiment a fund of ſatisfaction 
and delight which, joined to the many other 
bleſſings we are actually poſſeſſed of, ſeems 


to give the ſum total of good a viſible A 


riority over that of evil. 

But be that as it may, what are we to 
think of certain modern philoſophers, who 
would treat this juſt hope as chimerical, and 


repreſent it as a pleaſing illuſion, which 


men are fond of indulging to ſooth their 
pride, and forget, if poſſible, how nearly 


their condition approaches to that of the 


brute ?---Theſe are the ſentiments, among 
many other impious ones, of the author of 
L bomme Machine, which is commonly at- 
| tributed to the Marquis d'Argens ; they 
are alſo contained, we are ſorry to ſay it, 
in the famous epiſtle of a very great and 
illuſtrious perſonage in the north to the 


late Marſhal Keith ---It is hard to ſay of 


ſuch ſentiments, which they deſerve moſt, 


dur pity, or indignation. 13 
E-2 - 


» 
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Ons thing however is certain, that while 
we ſee, on the one hand, ſo much real evil 
in the world, ſo many ſevere trials, which 
virtue is expoſed to; and, on the other, 
have any idea of a Supreme Being, infi- 


nitely good and juſt, we cannot but con- 


clude, that our preſent exiſtence is a ſtate. 


of trial and probation, which is to be fol- 


lowed by another, in which approved vir- 
TVE ſhall be rewarded, and vice puniſhed 
according to the rules of arial and inva- 


riable ;uftice. 


CouLD we have the leaſt probable ſuſ- 


| Picion of falfity or illuſion, in this ſenti- 


ment, then indeed our condition ſhould 


have been truly m/erable, and much infe- 


rior to that of the brute, which we now 


ſo much deſpiſe. Our reflection on the 


paſt, and apprehenſion of future events 
(faculties unknown to the brute kind) with 
a thouſand other feelings peculiar to Bu- 
manity, are an exhauſted fund of eternal 
miſery and pain, which nothing but that 


bleſſed hope can ſolidly relieve : | 


— The ſoul, uneaſy and cor fined at home,— 
Refts, and I, in a liſe to come. 1 
| Por x. 


Tuzsk are the reflections we had to 


make on the nature of pain, which ſtill 


continues a ſtumblin g-block to certain weak 
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and ſceptical heads; men, who delight in 
bewildering themſelves in the inextricable 
mazes of Speculation, and ſeek only to con- 
- found all things in an endleſs round of 
doubt and uncertainty. 
THE wiſdom, however, RIS which 
pain has been attempered with pleaſure, and 
their mutual concurrence in innumerable 
caſes in promoting the general cauſe of 
bappineſs and ſelf-love, leaves not the leaſt 
ſhadow of doubt concerning the goodneſs 
of God in the preſent ſyſtem of things : 
nor can we draw any other rational con- 
clufion from this eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion and 
alternity of pain and pleiſure in the human 
ſoul, but that the Creator has been willing 
by this means to afford his rational crea- 
. tures an opportunity of exerciſing their 
Freewill and liberty, with a certain degree 
of eaſe and pleaſure to ourſelves. 


EEE en ee 
CHA P. VI. 


Us iuerſal influence of Self-love in all our 
determinations and actions. 8 


\ROM the original conſtitution of hu- 
man nature, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, we neceſſarily love ourſelves ; and 
this principle enters into all our delibe- 
rations and actions. In every movement 
of the foul we ſeek, on one fide or other, 
for happineſs, real, or inaginary; nor is it 
poſſible for us to incline to the purſuit of 
any thing, but as it preſents ſome face, or 
appearance, of pleaſure or enjoyment. 
Even what we commonly call inagi- 
nary happineſs, includes always ſome de- 
gree of enjoyment : for the imagination 
itſelf, independently of the attainment of 
it's ſuppoſed object, carries along with it a 
ſtriking, though tranſient charm, powerful 


enough of itſelf to engage and employ all 


the attention of the mind. Thus, fays 
 Rochefoucault, there are people, whoſe Self- 
love is ſuch, that they find means, when 
they are in /ove, to be taken up with their 
pꝗlſion, without being ſo with its ci. 


«7% 


SOME writers of eminence, and parti» 


cularly Rochefoucault, have given a critical 


detail of the operations of the principle, 
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which makes the ſubject of our preſent 
enquiry, and with the help of this clew un- 
ravelled in a great meaſure the myſtery of 
the human heart. How many fal/e virtues, 
or real vices under the diſguiſe of virtue, 
have been detected and expoſed in theſe 
valuable writings 1 

TRESE writers, however, have been | 
often accuſed of diſgracing and calumniating 
human nature, by affecting to place it in 
the moſt unfavourable light, and putting 
forth every Hideous feature of the ſoul, 
at the ſame time that they have in- 
duſtriouſly paſſed by many amiable line- 
aments and qualities, diſcoverable even in 
the moſt exceptionable charaQters. 

I. is not to be doubted, that there may 
have been a blameable affectation in this 
fatyrical diſplay of wit and humour ; and 
that ſome men of genius have indulged 
too much this taſte for what is called the 
caricatura; of which Rabelais and Swift 
are the two moſt ſtriking inſtances among 
the moderns, as Diogenes and Lucian-were 
among the ancients; though it cannot be 
denied, that this ſpecies of writing is in 
ſome reſpects very uſeful, and tends much 
to the correction of vice and foll, as well 
as to the advancement of knowledge, and 


the formation of a true taſte and Judg- 
E 4 
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ment.- We do not, however, mean tg 
adopt this method; but taking human 
nature in the moſt favourable point of view, 
our deſign is to ſhew, that all our deter- 
minations and actions, - whether good or 
bad, praiſe-worthy, or blameable, take their 
_ Tie in Self-ove, and that this is the uni- 
verſal ſource, and ſpring, from which, in a 
certain ſenſe, they all flow. 
As to thaſe actions, which are manifeſtly 
vicious, and repugnant to the ſacred dictates 
of reaſon, there is no doubt that they are 
entirely influenced - by. that principle: it 
may not, however, be unentertaining to the 
reader to compare ſome actions of this 
. ſtamp to others of a doubtful nature, and 
. ſuch, as though they cannot be denomi- 
3 nated virtuous, becauſe dictated by the im- 
mediate love of life and eaſe, yet | deſerve 
not the name of vice, becauſe they are pro- 
ductive of no evil conſequences. The con- 
traſt, I mean here to draw, is between 
Cato and Perſeus, the laſt of Alexander 8 
ſucceſſors in the throne of Macedon. 
Tu Is unhappy prince having been de- 
| feated and taken priſoner by the conſul 
Paul Amilius, earneſtly prayed the con- 
gqueror to ſpare him the mortification of 
being dragged in triumph before the Raman 
Pele to which the n returned old 


For anſwer, That the favour, which the 
king demanded, lay entirely in bis own 
band“ giving him by theſe words to un- 
derſtand, that he was at liberty to prevent 
the mortification, he apprehended, by a 
voluntary death.--=Perſeus underſtood full 
well the meaning of theſe words, but de- 
clined the expedient. 5 
"Caro, in circumſtances equally diſtreſs- 
ing, diſdains to receive the leaſt favour from 
the hands of Cæſar; and, rather than live 
2 moment by. the clemency of an uſurper, 
fiercely points the ſword 1 his own 
breaſt. | 
WHAT was the motive that guided 
theſe men to reſolutions ſo oppoſite, in 
circumſtances perfectly parallel? Was it 
not evidently the ſame principle of Self 
love, differently applied and directed? 
To Perſeus it magnifies: the terrors of 
death, to which life and exiſtence, however 
embittered by the frowns of fortune, ſeemed 
yet to make a tolerable contraſt: Cato it 
ſeduces with falſe notions of magnanimity, 
and a diſtant proſpect of glory; that is, of 
a a great and illuſtrious name with poſterity, 
Tux conſul's propoſal to the unfortunate 
Pebſeus had all the air of an inſult, and 
ſeemed rather to imply a cruel aggravation; 
than point out a remedy to his musfortunes; 
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but a voluntary death ſeemed the only re- 
maining /alve for Cato's pride. 
IN a word, Cato is aſhamed to Joes 
Perſeus afraid to die: and the reſult of this 
ſtriking contraſt is, that as the one had 
propoſed to himſelf a point of happineſs in 
preſerving his being, ſo did the other in 
relinguiſhing it. 
_  BTILL, I muſt repeat it FORE (and . 5 
for the ſake of my countrymen, that this 
ſentiment were better eſtabliſhed in general) 
this laſt act of Cato's life is extremely re- 
prehenſible; not only becauſe it was re- 
pugnant to the firſt dictates of nature and 
reaſon; but alſo becauſe the love of his 
country, with which no doubt he was ani- 
mated in a high degree, demanded the 
preſervation. of his life: for it is not to be 
doubted, that a man of his reſolution and 
wiſdom might have greatly ſerved the 
cauſe of kberty upon any future favourable 
occaſion, had he had the virtue to live.--- 
Plato, had he been then living, would 
have condemned him, notwithſtanding the 
general prejudice of the Romans in favour 
of ſuicide in the like circumſtances: nor is 
there, perhaps, in any author, a more 
ſtriking inſtance of the falſe ſublime, than 
what Lucan ſays on this occaſion: 56 


Piri cauſa Diis placuit, ſed vida Catoni. 
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II will, I know, be readily allowed, 
that Self love had a principal ſhare in both 
theſe actions, whereof the one was mani- 
feſtly criminal, and the other required no 
great effort of virtue to ſupport it: but 
its influence in caſes of real virtue will be 
diſputed. Let us therefore ſhift the = 
ſcene, and conſider the matter in another 
light. 
Is there a virtue in the ſoul, which ĩs not 
influenced by Se/f-lave? or, where is the 
virtuous man, who ſeeks not his perſonal 
happineſs in virtue? 
THERE are virtues (ſay the modern Pla- 
toniſts) which are acknowledged to be per- 
fectly difintereſted; nay, whoſe entire merit 
conſiſts in their difintereſtedneſs, and ſupe- 
riority to all the dictates of Self-intereſt and 
Self-Iave. Would not the leaſt appearance 

of ſuch a motive deſtroy, in the eyes of the 
world, all the ſuppoſed merit of benevolence, 
friendſhip, and the like exalted virtues ? 
Would it not convert the glorious con- 
ſciouſneſs, which naturally accompanies 
ſuch noble deeds, into ſecret reproach. and 
confuſion F--- 

Bur the entire weight of this objection 
will be found to reſt upon the word Sel/- 
intereſt; which, in this place, i 1s ambiguous 
and equivocal. | 


- . —— — 
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Ir by Self-rntere/t is meant here a com- 
penſation, or return of kindneſs in any ex- 
ternal way, as expected and intended by the 
benefactor, or friend, it is undoubtedly in- 
compatible with the idea of true hene volence 
and Friendſbip, which ſeek for nothing 
diſtinct from the p/ea/ure of the kind act 
itſelf ; and are known to be, in this ſenſe, 
their own reward.---If by Self-intereſt we 


_ underſtand the pleaſure and ſatigfaction 


which is inſeparable, and even indiſtinct 


from benevolence and friendſhip, it is not at 


all incompatible with theſe ſentiments. 
Wir the world arraign a good man, or 
can he poſſibly reproach himſelf, for the 


pleaſure he feels in doing good? And is 
there not always, prior even to any re- 


flection of the mind, a certain internal 
complacency and ſatis faction accompanying 
theſe generous affections? -In a word, can 


it be ſaid, that ſentiments, like theſe, which 


fo deeply intereſt the heart of man, are to- 
tally 4 drfentereſied 2 | 

MR. HU would endeavour to tune 
a fallacy in this way of reaſoning. It 
Hath been remarked (ſays he, in his Effays 
Moral and Political) that every act of virtue, 
or friendſhip, is attended with a ſecret plea- 
ſure; from which it hath been concluded, 


- — 


* virtue and Friendſolp cou ao bog Yin- | 
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rereſted.-But the fallacy of this (continues: 
he) is obvious: the virtuous ſentiment or 
paſſion, produces the pleaſure, and does not 
ariſe from it. I feel a pleaſure in doing good 
to my friend, becauſe I love him; but I do 
not love him for the ſate of that pleaſure.” 

TE objection is ſpecious. But this in- 
genious writer does not diſtinguiſh between 
the original and, as I may ſay, intrinſie 

pleaſure, which directly engages the mind 
in the love and practice of virtue, and the 
reflexive pleaſure, which is but adventitious, 
and merely conſequent os pad the virtuous ac, 
or ſentiment. 

_ Warar Mr. Hume ſays in the objection, 
is applicable only to the reflexive pleaſure 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs, or remem- 
brance of having done an act of virtue; in 
which ſenſe it is certain, the pleaſure does 
not produce the virtuous ſentiment, but 1 is 
rather the effect of it. 

IN this ſenſe it is alſo true, as Mr. Hume 
n that I feel a pleaſure in doing 
good to my friend, becauſe I /ave bim; but 
do not love him for the ſake of that plea- 
fure:” for this is purely a reflexive and con- 
ſequential pleaſure, which might not perhaps 
have been intended, and poſſibly did not 
occur to the mind, when. it art: launched 
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out into that ſentiment. This however 
requires ſome explanation. OE pas 

IT is acknowledged by all, who have 
been happy enough . o cultivate an intimacy 
with virtue, that it's returns are, beyond 
expreſſion, delightful to the mind; and 
ſurpaſs, by far, all the boaſted reliſh of ex- 
ternal gratifications. 

War, in fact, can aig the joy of 
having relieved merit in diſtreſs; or contri- 
buted, in any remarkable degree, to 'the 
happineſs of our fellow- creatures? How 
happy the mind of a true lover of mankind! 
how beatifying the ſcene, which reflection 
opens to him I- The oppreſſed widow and 
deſponding orphan reſcued from miſery, 
and drying up their tears! Honeſt induſtry 
encouraged, or revived, and ſpreading thro' 
the land! Cities riſing from obſcurity, or 
from the duſt, to wealth and elegance! 
The country covered with the richeſt fruits 
of the earth, and holding out even to fo- 
reign nations the neceſſaries, and comforts, 
of life! Oppreſſion of every kind "LEY EN 
puniſhed, or diſarmed! 

Sven the fruits of true patrotic virtue "EY 
Loſt in his admiration of this accumulated 
happineſs, the extent of which he did 
perhaps foreſee, the patriot enters hourly 
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upon new ſcenes of pleaſure; and his eye 
now feaſts on proſpects, the idea of which 
did not perhaps preſent itſelf even to his 
imagination, in the original deſign. | 

Apo to all this, the pleaſure ariſing from 
the juſtly merited applauſe and gratitude 
of mankind towards their benefactor; a 
circumſtance which always flatters the 
mind in a very delicate manner, and the 
more ſo, when not at all ſolicited, or 

expected. 
Tuvs far, therefore, Mr. Hume is Age 
in his obſervation, that the virtuous ſen- 
timent produces the pleaſure, and does not 
ariſe from it; that is, the reflexive pleaſure, 
which we have here ſketched out. 

Bur this is not at all applicable to the 
direct and original pleaſure, which firſt en- 
gaged the mind in the exerciſe of virtue; 
For this was the ſole, internal, and imme- 
diate motive of the act itſelf, and the na- 
tural force, which: put the mind upon that 
amiable purſuit ; as inpulſe is the natural 
force, which ſets bodies in motion: with 
this eſſential difference, however, between 
the powers of the ſoul, and pure matter; 
that the latter is from its nature, incapable 
of giving itſelf any impulſe, or motion, and 
in its operations is merely paſive ; whereas 

the foul hath received from the Creator, 


\ 
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an ative principle, by the means of which 
he can riſe at will to ſentiment and action, 
and effectually purſue that . or lay 
it entirely aſide. 
. Wuarzves fide the ſoul may incline 
to in ſuch circumſtances, ſhe is - Samy led 
to.it by ſome direct and immediate ſenſe of 
pleaſure, as her internal and proper motive; 
if to indulge and purſue the conceived ſen- 
timent, her immediate motive is ſtill the 
- innate pleaſure of the ſentiment itſelf ;. if, 
on the : contrary, the ſoul inclines to check 
and reſtrain it, the, immediate motive then 
is another different ſenſe of pleaſure, ariſing 
from the removal of ſome painful appre- 
henſion, which the ſoul ſhould have been 
expoſed to by perſevering in it; as that of 
ſubſequent pain, di iſhonour, miſery, &c. This 
apprehenſion being grievous, and hateful to 
the mind, the idea of its removal muſt be 
neceſſarily pleaſing; and this pleaſure then 
ſtands our immediate motive to decline the 
purſuit. 

On if this way of reaſoning ſhoulda 
too far fetched, I ſhall content 1 en with 
- A nearer motive, which is the apprebenſion it- 
ſelf, and fear of ſome of the evils above- 
mentioned: for fear as effectually deters 
| the mind from apprehended pain and evil, 
as hve invites it to the proſecution of good 
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' and: pleaſure. But the pain which this 
_ apprehenſion gives, is at the ſame time 
accompanied with a ſenſe of pieaſure, ariſing 
from the poſſibility of its removal; and 
thus plaaſure always enters one wa * or 
other into the motive of our actions. 
Ix is alſo to be obſerved here, thatiy we 
may break off from the proſecution of an 
act, or ſentiment, without being moved 
thereto by the apprehenſion of any ſub» 
ſequent evil at all, and purely for the plea- 
ſure of exerciſing our free-will and inde- 
pendency. For there are people who, from 
this motive alone, ſeem to take pride in 
ſteeling the mind againſt the attacks of 
ſollicitation, and perſuaſion,” If to dne of 
this character you put the queſtion: Why 
will you refuſe to do this? Or why not 
continue to do, as before ?--- the anſwer 
ammediately: i e. . it i is e _ 
ure = ; 
Tuvus every poſible mage 8 
the mind to action may be reduced to 
this one general head, viz. the imme- 
.diate ſentiment of pleaſure, inſeparable 
from the act itſelf, and which A 
its internal interęũ and motive. 
In this ſenſe no act, not doc eren of 
| "hap moſt exalted virtue, can be called u- 
terefied; and _— N A or * 
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ment of humanity, carries neceſſarily along 
with it this double relation; viz. the 
love of its object, and the love of one's-/elf 3 
or to ſpeak with more. preciſion ſtill, the 
love of the objec? for one's own hn gran 
fe — ö 
I x is, th 
turn the propoſition---T feel a pleaſure in 
doing good to mankind, becauſe I love 
them: or---I' hve mankind, becauſe I feel 
a pleaſure in doing them good.” -The 


terms are ſynonymous, and the hve of ſelf. 
always prevails, in whatever light the pro- 


poſition is ſtated: for it is impoſſible to 
love any object, without feeling an imme- 


diate pleaſure in loving it; and it is equally 


impoſſible to feel that plegfure e bh 
loving the object. 

T Is is finely exemplified i in that 15555 

ſentiment of Titus, when reflecting one 


day, that he had conferred no ſignal be- 


neſit on any of his ſubjects, he was heard 

to expreſs theſe ever memorable words :--- 
« My friends, I have 4% a day! 

- He: accounted that day 4% to his own 


happineſs, 1 in which he had made no other | 
happy. And who could judge ſo truly of his 
? feelings, as himſelf ? If this great prince's 


virtue procured him the glorious appel- 


n of the delight & marking, OT. | 


erefore, petlecly equal how we 


j 


S EU FRG Vit. . & 
GtNnzrrs Human) this was the prize of 
pleaſure well underſtood, and of a greg ra- 
tional and refined /en/ibility. - 


— — — This world, tis was, | 
Was made for, 8 for Titus too: 
And which more bet? Who chain d his country, tors 
Or he, whole virtue ghd to Iiſe a day? 


AN p here it is to be further obſerved, 


that the pleaſure riſes always in proportion, 


and keeps pace with the elevation and 
dignity of the virtuous ſentiment. Thus 
the pleaſure we feel in our love of the Su- 
preme Being, infinitely tranſcends that of 
eyery other affection; as in its turn Ani- 
ver ſa benevolence, which takes in the 
entire human ſpecies, conveys a propor- 
tionably greater ſatisfaction and delight, 
than any particular attachment, or perſonal 
friendſhip, however warm and tender we 
may ſuppoſe it. 

Love, and perſonal Fe in ol, 


are commonly obſerved to leſſen, and take 


away from the affection we owe to the 
reſt, of our ſpecies, and conſequently de- 
prive us of many opportunities of ſelf- gra- 


tification and enjoyment, w which the Fug: 


benevolent alone experience. | 
FROM what we have here ane. it 
muſt appear, that the pure love of God, it- 
{lf, is not rotally af ntereſted. This at 
A 


— 


% 
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firſt —"_ may appear a paradox. What ! 
That ſupernatural affection, which raiſes 


the mind above the world, and all created 
objects ! That pureſt, and ſublimeſt of all 
virtues! Muſt it be thought, that Se- 
gratification | and Self love enter for any 
part in the production of a ſentiment ſo 
divine? And how reconcile this Pofition 
wth true e and 2 * 


CHAP. VII. 
; 1 SN 


Objettion, taken from the pure love of God. 
e with Jos Further remarks. 


ESIROUS of removing every 
- ſpecies of objection, that may ſeem 
to lie againſt the principle above eſtabliſhed, 
and of Huſtrating, as much as poſſible, the 
genuine principles of morality and virtue, 
the Author has thought it neceſſary to con- 
fecrate a particular chapter to this conſi- 
deration of the pure love of God, which is 
the firft difficulty that oecurs to a religious 
mind on this ſubject, and indeed the . 
one, that carries any degree of weight. 
will, however, be found, upon — 
that the principle * eſtabliſhed is * 


— 
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fectly conſonant to the pureſt principles of 
religion, and that the oppoſite opinion, 
however flattering it may be to our pride 
and vanity, is but a fond en tbufiaſinʒ aud 

| Indeed, a dangerous one; for it was this 
ſublime whimſy (if I may give it that epi- 
thet) which gave riſe to the errors of qui- 
etiſm, and held for a time under a kind of 
faſcination the great and enlightened ſpirit 
of Fenelon himſelf. The objection, here 
hinted te, runs in this manner. 7 
* Tu Almighty, by an extraordinary 
inſpiration of grace enlightens the under- 
ſtanding, and inflames, or as it were tranſ- 
ports, the human will. He makes the ſoul 
feel in the moſt affecting manner, the ami- 
ableneſs of his perfections, the glory of his 
being, the extent of his power, and the 
infinite riches of his goodneſs and mercy. 
Theſe great and magnificent objects, op- 
portunely conveyed. to the ſoul, enrapture 
and tranſport her into an ocean of delight: 
and love, which may be truly called an an- 
ticipation of Beatuude. External motives, | 
that even of future glory itſelf, have, we 
may ſuppoſe, no ſhare in this work; it is 5 
ſuperior to every idea of that kind, and 
compatible even with the ſuppoſition of a 
total and immediate annihilation, if ſuch a 


caſe were fre. b 
F 3 
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Tuis is all that the moſt fervent piety 
can ſuggeſt on the ſubje& of divine 2 e 
for as to that notion of certain ſpiritual/ts, 
who extended this doctrine to the caſe 
even of a certainty of one's damnation the 
enſuing moment, and aſſerted, that even in 
this ſuppoſition, the pure love of God 
ſhould baniſh from the ſoul every thought, | 
or regard to one's own ſafety ; that is a 
mere exaggeration, and built on the ſup- 
| poſition even of an impoſſibility: for theſe 
two things are utterly incompatible, <© The 
love of God above all things; and © the 
immediate reprobation of the foul.” And 
how far can the ſuppoſition of an abſolute 
impoſſibility contribute to the elucidation of 
truth, particularly when it is aſſumed as a 
proof of the point in queſtion?» 
Tu hve of God, in the terms above de- 
duced, which alone ſeem properly to cha- 
racteriſe it, is an act or ſentiment of love, the 
moſt perfect and ſublime that can poſſibly. 
enter the heart of man. But is even that 
Divine Affection totally 44 3 and 
e of all regard to Vell. 4 #1 
Ir manifeſtly appears, it is not. On the 
er the more it abſtracts on the one 
hand from the idea of reward, the more 
ardently it purſues it on the other. Ex. 
ternal motives operate not then, it is true, 
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on the ſoul ; not even that of future glory 
itſelf, as bas been already mentioned : but 
then the internal, that is the. actual, ſen- 
timent of delight and joy, accompanying 
that. grand affection, acts with redoubled 
vigour on the mind, and even riſes. in pro- 
portion with the decreaſe, or abſence, of 
every external motive. What elſe could 
ſupport the ſoul in this extraordinary effort 
and exertion of her powers? Or rather, 
what is that ſupernatural act of love, itſelf, 
but the inward joy and delight we feel, 
when abſorbed in the contemplation of the 
divine perfections? It is, truly, in this 
ſenſe, its own reward? {tag Fans 

Nox is this a mere paſſive. feeling of ho 
ſoul, as the quietiſts pretended : no, it is an 
ative and powerful ſentiment, which leads 
= directly to the exerciſe of every virtue, 
rommanded, or recommended in the goſpel. 
Tunis glow of d:vzne love is, therefore, 
in fact, the perfection, or conſummation of 
human. Self-love, which then finds it's ac- 
count in the ſuppoſition even of a total and 
| immediate annibilation; for till in this 
ſuppoſition it muſt be infinitely pleaſing to 
the virtuous ſoul to lay down, if required, 
her entire being at the feet of her ſovereign 
Lord and Bengſactor. Muſt the ſoul in 
this Caſe, refuſe herſelf this /2/t, this great 
": F 02 
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and truly virtuous gratification? Is the not 
rather obliged to promote and indulge it? 
Is not this ſenſe of delight and joy in reality 
inſeparable, and even indiſtinct rom the _ 
of God itſelf? Here it was, that the pow 

erful eloquence of Boſſuet viſibly Wim ed 
over Fenelon himſelf; and, like a torrent, 
carried all before it. But the latter, though 
vanquiſhed, ſhared alſo in the triumph; 
and his humble and candid ſubmiſſion did 
as much honour on this occafion, to his 
wirtue,' as all his literary productions had 
before done to his admirable genius. He 
did not, undoubtedly, foreſee or know the 
abuſe the . made of his ye * 
n 

Lr us, defence ditemble with our- 
ſelves ever ſo much, and flatter our pride 
with vain ideas of pure > Pifitualized and 
abſtracted love; the lobe of elf! lies ſtill at 
bottom, and dwells and reigns in our in- 
moſt foul. This is Nature's ſyſtem, and 


the ordination of God. Does it become 


us to tempt reforming the ſyſtem of the 
Meft- High ?---And if God has fo formed 
the pan of man, as to have attached nn 
happineſs to the rational pratification of h 

Sel love, even when God himſelf is the 
object of his affections,” what remains for 
an to do, but adore the gracjous diſpeg- 
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ſations of the Creator, and gratefully co- 
operate with his paternal views in the 
. and purſuit of true happineſs? 

Tuis one thing, therefore, we may aſſert 
with confidence, that though we cannot aſ- 
certain the ſecret and ine fable means, by 
which divine grace operates in the ſoul, yet it 
cannot otherwiſe have its proper effect, 
than by affecting our ſenfibility at the ſame 
time that it enlightens our reaſon; and 
this can be only done by kindling up in 
the ſoul certain extraordinary feelings of 
delight and joy, which no created object or 
power can effect, and which then N edge 
the real ſtrength and energy of the ſoul. 

F Rom the eſtabliſhment of this ended 
principle, both in the natural and fuper- 
natural order of things, as demonſtrated in 
the foregoing pages, ſome very intereſting 
queſtions ariſe, and of the greateſt import- 
ance towards fixing the judgment with ex- 
actneſs and preciſion, on the important 
ſubject of principle, and moral ſentiment. 

Tux mind of man, naturally. inquiſitive, 
and formed for the knowledge of truth, is 
ever buſy in tracing that ſecret and invifible 
chain, which draws all things together, and 
forms that ſyſtem of order and harmony, 
which we call moral principle; the con- 
formity to which, or deviation from it, is 


* 
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what conſtitu tes che merit or demerit of 
our actions. 

Tux firſt link of this great chain 1 we have 
diſcovered to be the innate love of our ſelves. 
This is connected with a ſeries of other 
obſervations, which will gradually lead us 
to the conſideration of virtue in general, 
of morality, its obligation, and true end. 
Tx firſt thing, therefore, that preſents 
itſelf to our conſideration, after eſtabliſhing 
the principle juſt mentioned, is to enquire 
into theſe general wants of Nature, for the 
ſupplying. of which Se/f- love was given us; 
and thoſe natural affettions and defires, 
which it was intended to anſwer and gra- 
tify.---In this we ſhall diſcover the foun- 
dation, and faſt riſe of Tamar n in ber 

neral. 
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Sel be * individuals,” Y FY e 
of human Society, and its chief Support.-- 
This truth exemplified in a variety of in- 
Pane, deduced harp aur internal. | feelings. | 
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TITHERTO. we , have 3 
Selſelove, fo far only as it regards 
| the individual, its influence in the affair of 
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our immediate preſervation, and the ſecret 
determinations of the mind. We now ad- 
vance 4 ſtep farther, in order to diſcover 
how far it concurs to the formation and 
ſtability of the human Haier. e we 
are members ?--- | | 
NoTHiNG is more evans we eſhall fas; 5 
than that the immediate /ove of our ſelues is 
the firſt ſource and ſpring of this grand co- 
alition, called the human ſociety; though 
this laſt ſeems formed to thwart and ſa- 
crifice, on many occaſions, our particular 
intereſts to thoſe of others, who are often 
ſtrangers, and unknown to us. And yet 
(ſuch the inconſiſtency of human Nature!) 
this ſame principle, acting under another 
_ diſguiſe, will not permit us candidly to ac- 
knowledge this truth, but would make us 
attribute all\theſe- effects to other cauſes, 
more'flattering, indeed, to our vanity, but 
entirely diſtant from nature and truth. 
Tu fact, therefore, is, that when men 
Geſt came together, and agreed to unite in 
fociety, they were moved thereto by a de- 
ſire of alleviating their natural diſtreſſes, 
and enlarging the circle of their enjoyments. 
Solitude lay heavy on their minds; nor 
could they in this ſtate anſwer all the de- 
mands of their natural wants, which rather 
became more importunate and clamorous, 
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= becauſe in this ſtate more gems and 

s hel pleſs, 

E Tur firſt idea of mutual communication 
and ſocial life, relieved the mind from all 
this diſtreſs; and the ſubſequent experience 
of the fiveets and charms of a common ſo- 
city, ſoon convinced men of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of the change they had made, and 
fully accounted for the aneafine/s and anx- 
zety they had laboured under i in We fate wi 
ſolitude. WER 11; 

RELATIVE to chin 1 is er Archytas of 
Tarentum was wont to ſay, as Tully in- 
forms us, that Though a man was raiſed 

* up to the ſuperior regions, and bleſſed 

« with a full view of the ſtars, and all 
« the beauty of the univerſe, yet even this 
«« fight ſhould prove inſipid and taſteleſs 
* to him, if he had no one to commu- 
« nicate, and tell his happineſs to ..“. 

1 Tux fame principle, therefore, which 
firſt engaged men to unite in /ociefy, made 
them (afterwards ſtrike out new forms of 

effocigtion, and ſuch plans of polity and 

ee 35 peur alt e 00 


* 8 * 7” "RET aſcendiſſet, ee mundi, | 
pulchritudinem fderum proſpexiſſet, inſuavem eam ad- 
mirationem ei fore, quæ jucundiſſima fuiſſet, fi aliquery 
eu e haperet. Cige de Ait, 550 
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the circumſtances of time, Place, Ae of 
population, ; ke. 

EvBRVY ſocial inſtinct, every connecting 
principle of the mind, and attracling power 
of the ſoul, has its foundation in this one 
natural principle; and they are all to be 
conſidered as the modifications of that uni- 
verſal love of , which reigns e 
the /en/itrve world. 

Luxx us ſelect a few of the moſt obvious 
and ſtriking : irt, That ſympathy, which 
draws the ſexes. together; ſecondly, Pa- 
rental affe#1on ; thirdly, Filial love; four thiy, 
_ Friendſhip ; ftbiy, Compaſſion to our fel- 
lo- creatures; and laſtly, Love of the public 
- In the firſt place; what is that tender 
ſentiment, which makes ſo fine a figure in 
poetry, romance, and the ſublimer flights of 
Platonic enthufraſm p Hobbes ſays, It is 
te the love of one ſingularly, with deſire of 
ee being fngularly beloved.” Rochefoucault 
is more circumſtantial : In the /ou/, ſays 
5 he, it is a deſire to reign-z in the mind, 
« it is ſympathy ; and in bodies, it is only a 
« ſecret inclination to enjoy what one loves, 
after many difficulties.” Sentiments all 
founded on the immediate love of e; and 
Indeed ſo ſtrong and powerful 'in their 
nature, that the Creator has thought proper 
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to reſt the great object of the propagation 
of the human, as well as of every other ſiuing 
ſpecies, on this foundation. 

Parental affe#ion is equally the child of 
Self-love.---It flows more ſpontaneous to 
the mother's breaſt, than even thoſe milky 
and vital ſtreams, which ſhe imparts ſo 
fondly to her babe. The more the dear 
babe approaches to a likeneſs with the pa- 


rent, the more cheriſhed and careſſed. 


One is equally ſurprized, and pleaſed, to ſee 
one's ſelf thus in a manner reproduced, and 


going to deſcend to a long ſeries of gene- 


rations; for this /ving miniature, it is 
imagined, will tranſmit to poſterity a thou- 
fand little copies of its beloved original, 
the parent; and if he ſhould happen not 
to bring an acceſſion of power and dignity 
to the family, it is hoped, at leaſt, that he 


will be a ſupport and comfort to the fer 


rent's old age. 
 Wurar endearing. connexions, what 
boundleſs effuſions of benevolence are ſeen 


here to. flow from this apparently dry and 
_ tenacious Princi iple of Se/f-/ove / 


| 1 
Hence it is that farental affeftion ad, | 


yield i in point of merit to filial duty; for this 


has difficulties, unknown to the former, to | 


ſurmount and encounter. Parental affec- 
lion is, as I have already ſaid, ſpontaneous, 
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and intereſting in every point of view ; 
filial duty, in many reſpects, humilisting 
and burthenſome. Obedience, di ſerpline, and 
reſtraint, the indiſpenſable concomitants 
of the #/ia/ ſtate, are not ſo reliſhing to 
human nature; and for this reaſon we muſt 
think it was, that God thought it neceſſary 
to make an expreſs injunction of filial duty, 
though not of parental love. 

How much this affection partakes of the 
nature of inſtind, we may judge by the 
poor brute itſelf. See here ſimple Nature 
acting without affectation or diſguiſe ! ! fea. 
how the brute parent, merely for its own 
fake, loves and cheriſhes it's young /---If 
the bird procures food and comfort for her 
little brood, is it not becauſe the fight and 
poſſeſſion of them. fills her breaſt with an 
. unſpeakable joy, which ſhe would fain per- 
petuate by their preſervation ? If the dam 
freely yields the pap to a circle of tender 
craving young ones, is it not partly, becauſe 
the draught, at the ſame time that it re- 
lieves their preſſing neceſſity, caſes her veſ- 
ſels of a weight, which diſtended and in- 
commoded them ? And is ſhe not often 
obſerved to flatter and invite her young, to. 
do her this kindly office? 

App to this the joy and ſatisfaction ſne 
feels in the poſſeſſion of her little family, 
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and you will diſcover that this great ten- 
derneſs and /ove for her young, is but the 
natural expreſſion of the * ſhe bears 


Legelf. 


Fo a further hon of this. we 


may obſerve, that as the young advance in 


age and ſtrength, the love of the parent 


viſibly decreaſes, and is at length totally 
extinguiſhed. Why ? Becauſe it is now 


become too difficult a taſk to ſupply their 
wants, or provide for their overgrown ap- 


petites and voracity, and becauſe new 


ions are now ſpringing up in the pa- 


rental breaſt, which muſt be gratified, and 


the gratification of which is incomipandle 


with the care of her young. 


Tux like would perhaps happen in the 
1 ſpecies, if reaſon, and a certain an- 
ticipation of futurity, did not bear our Se/f- 
love forward to more diſtant ſcenes of con- 
tentment in the future bappmeſs of the 


offspring. 


From this it muſt appear, how diffdent 
ents ſhould be of their own ſentiments 


| with regard to their children, and how they 


ſhould ſtudy to turn the exceflive fondneſs 


they naturally feel for them, to their true, 


- andbeſtadvantage, by withholding, on many 


occaſions, that inſtin #tive condgſcen ſion and 


indulgence, .. if imprudently 1 Win. | 
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and not diſpenſed with judgment and cau- 
tion, is known to mar and enervate their 
tender minds, and produce ſuch habits of 
_ wilfulneſs and perverſeneſs as nothing o can 
afterwards remove or conquer. 

Filial duty itſelf, however difficult and 
humbling on many occaſions, derives its 
origin from the ſame ſource. Whether it 
manifeſts itſelf in ſentiments of he, ar 
thoſe of fear, the natural principle it ' HOWE 
from is ſtill the ſame. 

LET us ſuppcſe the former to be: the 
caſe: is it not certain, that the happineſs 
and preſervation of the parent, which is 
the immediate object of flial duty, reflects 
happineſi and honour on the child ? But 
without taking this conſideration into the 
account, is there not always, when filial 
duty is governed by /ove, a ſentiment of 
delight ine xpreſſible, which operates on the 
mind of the child, and leads him on 
ſweetly, and almoſt irreſiſtibly, to duty and 
obedience? His perſonal happineſs is in 
this caſe immediately concerned, and the 
bittereſt regret muſt then expiate the 
een offence offered to a parent. 

How admirably is this expreſſed in what 
is related of the ſon of Cræſus, king of 
Lydia? It is ſaid of this young prince, 
that on the day of battle, ſeeing one of the 
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enemy upon the point of giving his royal 
father a mortal blow, he, who had been 
dumb to that moment, was ſo agitated and 
affected, that he inſtantly broke through 
the impediment, which till then had tied 
up his tongue, and to the amazement of all 
about as cried out & Fgldier ! kill not the 
yg N . 

Ir we ſuppoſe filial duty under the im- 
mediate direction of Fear, is it not apparent, 
that the deſire of avoiding puniſoment or 
cenſure, is as powerful with ſome cha- 
racters to enforce obedience, as real ection 
and fenderne/5 is with others ? It is not, 
indeed, ſo laudable and generous a motive; 
but yet it is uſeful to the general purpoſe 
of ſociety, and undeniebly a pathon of 
Bog love. 

Is ſriendſbißp itſelf ( friendſhip, that ſacred 
bond of union, and mutual attachment) 
more independent of, or leſs influenced by 
this principle ?--A little reflection will alſo 
clear up this point. 

Wnar were all the celebrated in 
engt abe ancients; and if ſuch attach- 
ments ſubſiſt {till in our days, what! ate 
they in fact, but a mutual engagement of 
reciprocal kindneſs, or a noble commerce of 
heroic and exalted: ſentiments, in which 
each party aſpites to the gainer? Let me 
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be rightly underſtood : not in the external 
advantages of ricbes, place, or fortune ; but 
in the more exquiſite and intereſting feel- 
ings of benevolence, generoſity, and I 
magnanimity. 

Souls of this noble ſtamp and exalted 
character, would bluſh to think they could 
be ſurpaſſed in de/cacy, or generofity of ſen- 
timent. Hence that noble emulation to 
prevent all the poſſible defires and incli- 
nations of the beloved friend, and ſacrifice 
even one's own life to his preſervation, or 
glory! | 

SUCH muſt a Paoli be, to judge from the 
outlines. of that exalted character, traced 
out in Boſwell's elegant Memoirs 3 as con- 
ſpicuous in the virtues of perſonal friend- 
ſhip, as in thoſe of the patriot, and de- 
fender of national liberty ! 

Bur after all the fine things that may 
be ſaid of the excellency and merit of 
friend(hip, i it will be found, upon reflection, 
that its moſt ſtriking appearances imply 
really no more than the more refined and 
delicate returns of Self-/oave : nor is any 
thing more juſt than what Rochefoucault 
hath obſerved on this ſubject, that we can 
love nothing but on our own account ; and 
that we only follow our own taſte and incli- 
nation, even when we prefer our friends to 
| * 2 
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ourſelves, though it is this preference, which 
alone conſiitutes true friendſhip. --- The 
merits, real or ſuppoſed, of the perſon we 
cheriſh, are indeed the object of our admi- 
ration and love: but ae and inclination, 
that is, the delight and joy this object in- 
ſpires, the only internal motive of the paſ- 
fion itſelf. | 
| Compaſſion, pity, fellow -feeling, which 
adanits ſo powerfully in favour of the an- 
fortunate and diſtreſſed, and are ſo great a 
ſupport to the intereſts of the human ſocrety © 
what are all theſe precious ſentiments 
founded upon? On the inward diſtreſs of 
our own minds, ariſing from the ſight, or 
conſideration, of other people's miſeries ; a 
ſecret pain and unea/ineſs, which we are na- 
turally impatient to relieve, by removing as 
ſoon as may be the cauſe and occaſion of 
it, that is, the miſery and diſtreſs of others. 
Amiable weakneſs! which obtains moſt 
in the weakeſt and moſt delicate conſti- 
tutions, as in that of women and children, 
and extremely uſeful to the cauſe of Hu- 
manity and ſociety, by making us /enfible to 
our mutual wants, and preſſing home the 
duties of mutual ſuccour, and ęfectual 
afiftance. Even the hardeſt hearts are in 
ſome degree ſuſceptible” of theſe feelings. 
The STotcs alone, of all the ancient phi- 
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loſophers, boaſted themſelves ſuperior, and 
inacceſſible to this amiable weakneſs. 
II is pleaſant enough to hear how theſe 


men de/canted on this ſubject. Pity (ſays 


ea great Stoic) is the fault, or vice, of a 
poor puſillanimous ſpirit, which the 
4 baſeft characters are ſuſceptible of. The 
4% bie (that is, in their ſenſe) the vireucus 


* man will look upon a beggar, labouring 


* under all the diſtreſſes of poverty and 
« infirmities of old age, with a counte- 
c nance unaltered, and his heart untouched at 
< the fight of the calamity. He will not 


ie pity, == he willrelieve; and, like the 


« Gods, look down with emden, on the 
«© miſeries of poor mortalsx. - 

In this philoſophical rant we may obe 
ſerve a mixture of truth and Nhe of 


ſublimity and extravagance. ., 


TRE 64ſeſt, as well as the moſt vir tuous 


characters are, it is true, ſuſceptible of the 
impreſſions of Pay* but it 1s not therefore 
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2 5 ee omnes boni, Ot 


ſtabunt; miſericorgiam antem vitabunt: eſt enim ditium 
puſilli animi, ad ſpeciem malorum alienorum ſuœci- 


dentis. Itaque peſſimo cuique ſamiliariſſima eſt. Ergo 


non miſerebitur ſapiens, ſed ſuccuret, ſed proderit: vul- 


tum non dejiciet, non animum ob zraſcantis alicujus 
aridam, ac pannoſam maciem, er innixam baculo ſe- 
nectum.— Sed, DEoRUM more, Galena propiriils 


* Seneca de Clemontia, libs 2. 1710 
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to be deemed a fault, or vice, at leaſt a 
moral one : it is in truth the mechanical ef- 
fects of our frame and conſtitution, which 


takes place more or leſs in every character, 


and is the irreſiſtible conſequence of a re- 
flection we inſtantly make (though perhaps 
imperceptiblyto ourlelves) that we are equally 


ſubject to the pains and miſeries we _ 


others labour under. 

Fon a reaſon directly oppoſite to in 
but founded on the ſame. principle of Se. 
love and Self preſer vation, we liſten with 


pleaſure to the{recital of ſbipwrechs, or bat- 
tles, wherein thouſands of our countrymen 


have periſhed ; viz. from a ſenſe of our 
own /afety and preſent ſecurity, as the Spec- 
tator ſome where obſerves.---Lucretius had 


made the ſame obſervation before. 


Suave, mari magno, turbantibus æquora ventis, 


E terra magnum alterius ſpectare laborem: 


Non quia, veæari quemquam, eſt jucunda voluptas ; 
Sed, quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt,” | 


cc Tis pleaſant, when the ſeas are rough, to Rand 
And view another's danger, ſafe at land: | 
Not cauſe he's troubled; but tis ſweet to o 
* hoſe cares and 7 from: which ele, are free,” 


Cakzen. 


- 


mk jim” 1s no no foul even in + thi indeli- 


be ſenſe of j 25 at our own res . 


* 
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diſtreſs, any more than in the pain we feel 
upon reflecting on their misfortune: for 
both theſe effects are equally inſtantaneous 
and irreſiſtible. The Fault in either caſe 
would be, firſt; If we ſhould ſuffer our- 
ſelves to ſink ſo much under the weight of 
pain, as to become incapable of relieving 
the diſtreſſes we commiſerate, or contenting 
ourſelves with merely commiſerating, with- 
out inclining to relieve the diſtreſſed. Se- 
 condly, If the pleaſure, we naturally feel at 
the recital of ſhipwrecks and bloody bat- 
tles, ſhould betray us into ſentiments of 
puſillanimity and cowardice, and make us 
ſhrink from our duty on occaſions of public 
danger, or calamity: for then theſe ſen- 
timents, whieh in themſelves are natural, 
indeliberate, and irreprehen Gble, would de- 
generate into vice, and a narrow and con- 
r tae: Selfiſhneſs.” ane 
AAN: it belongs to magnanimity and 
true greatneſs of ſoul, to raiſe the mind 
above the firſt impreſſions of pain and weak-, 
neſs, which we call compaſſion, pity, &c. 
and ſhew E ſerenity of countenance and | 
temper, amid the troubles and weakneſſes 
that ſurround us; that we may be able to 
direct theſe feelings, as nature and reaſon 
_ preſcribe, to our own greater 8 and the 
public uality. eee 3 


Au. 
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IN chis ſenſe Seneca's remark is ſolid and 


ble; in any other, extravagant and ri 


diculbus.—Greatneſs of ſau] does not con- 
fiſt in what the Stoics called apathy, or an 
affected inſenſihility; but in the command 
of our paſſions. and feelings, and the efforts 
we made towards directing them to the 
great end, which Nature had in view, 
when ſhe made us lyſceptible of ſueh im- 
preſſions. How muſt Pompey the Great 
have been aſtoniſhed, hen he heard the 
famous philoſopher of Rhodes, (who was 
that moment in a racking fit of the: gout) 
declare, that he felt no ou a3: * 0 
apes in ifſell no evil 1; 7 kn 
FER E is no en in ne to 
force, or reverſe the nature of things. Our 


nature, which is eſſentially limited and im- 


perfect, is ſurrounded: with » wants: which 
neceſſarily give uneaſineſs. and Hain. until 
they are-removed, or relieved; and in ſpite 
of all the Stoic's pride, and all the modern 
Platoniſts boaſted delicacy, there is nothing 
more true, than the moſt generous and 
active compaſſion, that ever poſſeſſed the 
human breaſt; had its firſt riſe in the weak- 
ne and actual diſtreſs of the diner in thb 
manner above- mentioned. 
Or theſe wants and natural "weakneſſes 
3 ſome are fully anſwered by our on im- 
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mediate preſervation; others (as compaſſion, 

and fellow: feeling) are to be relieved only 

by contributing, as much as in us lies, to 
the relief and eaſe of our Jellow-creatures. TY 
and were conſequently. given for me good 
of, ſecrety in general. 

Tove and zeal for the public 3 is the 
laſt principle we are here to examine. 
What immenſe labours have not ſome pub. 
hc-ſpirited men voluntarily undergone, : to 
raiſe their native country to a ſtate of inde- 
pendency and glory? What application 
have they not chained themſelves down to: 
To what imminent dangers have they not, 
on many occaſions, expoſed their lives, fa- 
milies, and fortunes; and what ſacrifices 
have they not made of all that was moſt dear 
to them, to ſecure this one great object? 
Tals great zeal for the public good 
ſhone forth particularly in the firſt heroes 
of the Roman republic. Torquatus ſen 
tences his own en to death, for having, 
contrary to orders, encountered one of the 
enemy in ſingle combat; thus ſacrificing 
his paternal” love to the good of the public 
and the maintenance of military diſcipline 
in the Roman camp. The three Decii de- 
voted themſelves, ſucceſſiwely, in three 
great battles, to a certain death, by ruſhing 
unh into * * of the enemy, When 
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the iſſue of the battle was doubtful; from 
a patriotic enthuſiaſm, and perſuaſion, that 
the Gods, in admiration of their virtue, 
would fave the army from deftruftion.--- 
Could fo much  /elf-denia/ have "__ its 
riſe i in Self-love ? | 

xs, I muſt again anſwer : th Joe of 
true glory, that is the pleaſing conſideration 
of the public good, which was to be the 
fruit ot their diſintereſtedneſs and contempt 


of life; ; together with the flattering pro- 


'ofa great name with poſterity, was what 
inſpired theſe generous reſolutions. Virgil 


has nobly 0 pare can per in 1 the fol- | 


towing line: 


—— /inat amor * laudumque innen fe Cupido. 


+ SHALL here content myſelf with this 


| one general. reaſon, and think I do honour 


to the memory of theſe great men by ſup- 


preſſing other motives of a leſs brilliant, . 


nature, which may be naturally ſuppoſed. 
to have had a ſhare i in the above-mentioned. 
reſolutions. But even this, which we have 
aſſigned, exalted and generous as it really 
was, is evidently reducible to the principle 
we have been all along contending for. 

Bur does not all this overturn the true 
idea of VIRTUE, public, as well as private ? 


Or what ee Wt merit e can we e in 
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any act of virtue whatſoever, if it eſſentially 
implies this love of our ſelves, this ſelf-in- 
tereſted view, and regard to our perſonal 
gratification? --- The modern Platoniſts, 
and particularly my Lord Shafteſbury, talk 
with the greateſt contempt of this great 
principle of Nature, and will allow it no 
ſhare in the compoſition of virtue. But 
Nature will ſpeak, and make her voice be 
underſtood, when their works, and per- 
haps their names, ſhall be forgotten. 
Bor, in ſhort, how reconcile theſe ſeem- 
ingly oppolite principles ? Or what is the 
true idea, and nature of virtue? This 
we are to diicuſs in the following chapter. 


CHAP. IK: 
True notionof virtue: how Aripped of its moſt 
' power jul ſanctions by Epicurus.— Cha- 
rater of this pbilaſopber. Fatal in- 


"ne of his doctrine on ; 7he States of 
Greece and * _ 


E now enter upon a 3 and de- 
lightful field of ſpeculation, where 
we ſhall ſee the philoſophers propoſing their 
pyarious ſyſtems and plans of reaſoning; 


5 
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ſome endeavouring to eſtabliſh virtue on 
the paſſh ons, and human Sections under the 
direction of a contrafed and ſport-jighted 
reaſon; that is, that portion of reaſon, 
which terminates in our immediate pre- 
| Aer vation and preſent ſecurity. Some found- 
ing it on abſtract reaſoning and imagination, 
diveſted of thoſe feelings, and weakneſſes, 
which make ſo great a part of our very ex- 
Mence, and aſpiring always to ſomething 
above the ſtandard of Humanity. Others, 
in ſhort, (and theſe indeed the only true 
followers. of Nature and Truth) on the 
Joint principles of human affe@ions, and an 
enlightened rcaſon ; whereof the firſt is al- 
ways impelling us to the general purſuit of 
Happineſs and enjoyment, "and the ſecond 
pointing out, and ſmoothing. the way to 
immortality. 

Tris laſt is what I have called in the 
title page, Rational Selfelo ve. Theſe two 
principles muſt always go hand in hand. 

We are neither to demean ourſelves to the 
level. of the brute kind, which know no 
guide c or rule but that of paſſion + and inſtintt ; 
nor yet preſumptuouſly to aſpire to the 
condition of angels, and ſuperior beings, 
whoſe nature is exempt and diſengaged 
from the weaknefſes of our compofition.-= 
The Epicurians ran into the former. ex» 
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treme; the Stoics and Platoniſts, into the 
latter; particularly the Platoniſts of our 
days, Lord Shafteſbury, Mr. Hutchinſon, 
and others; men of more delicacy and re- 
finenient than true taſte, or real judgment. 

IT is a thing of the utmoſt importance, 
in the doctrine of morals, to aſcertain with 
exactneſs the principles of human action. 
The generality of mankind perceive, in- 
deed, by ſentiment, what is right, and what 
wrong; that is, by the ſoy and delight that 
accompanies and follows the practice of 
virtue, they feel its conformity with rati- 
onal nature, and the general order of things; 
as by the trouble and uneaſineſs, inſeparable 

from vice, they are made ſenſible of its op- 
poſition to both. But as certain reaſoners 
and free-thinkers have, and do daily abuſe 
this principle to their own purpoſes, it is 
incumbent on the lovers of truth to prove, 
by a faithful expoſition of the philoſo- 
phical principles of virtue, the truth and 
reality of its exiſtence and power; and 
ſhew it to be as ſuperior to the contracted 
notions of the Epicurian philoſophy, as it 
_ 8 independent of the arbitrary conceptions 
and imaginations of our modern Platoniſts. 
Virtue therefore, conſidered immediately 
in itſelf, is that firm and generous purpoſe 

of the mind, by which we are diſpoſed to 
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undergo ſome conſiderable preſent. labour 
and diſtreſi, in order to ward off future and 
greater evil; or to forego tome immediate, 
and conſiderable gratification, with the 
view of obtaining a future and greater 
A 4 

Tuts notion of virtue is founded in the 
nature of man, who is equally poſſeſſed of 
Jenfiorlity and reaſon, and to whom reaſon 
was given to dire& him to his greater good, 
and ſecond, in the moſt effectual manner, 
his ſenſibility. 

In this definition of virtue we have at- 
| tended only to the idea of the thing itſelf, 
without ſpecifying what that good is which, 
above all others, we ſhould aſpire to; or 
what that greateſt of vile, which we ſhould 
endeavour above all others to avoid. This 
is beſt known, and indeed can only be 
known, with certainty, from Divine reve- 
lation; and the communications of that 
Supreme Being, who holds in himſelf all the 
' treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge. The 

ſummum bonum of this life, that is the ſum 
total of natural bappneſs in our power to 
acquire or merit, is content of mind, a good | 
charatter, and a conſcious innocence; our 
greateſt evil, and which is in our power to 
prevent or avoid, diſcontent, infamy, and 
enen. guilt, It belongs to virtue to 
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forego every gratification incompatible with 
the former, and ſuffer any preſent inconve- 
nience that may tend to avert the latter. 

Wr ſhall hereafter enquire what obli- 
gation we are under of cultivating theſe 
virtuous diſpoſitions ; whence this ga- / 
tion ariſes; and what. it is, in fact, that 
gives ſo much peace and ſecurity to the 
virtuous mind, ſo much vnea/ineſs and di- 
qurietude to the vicious? The Epicurians 
overlooked this eſſential point; their fol- 
lowers, our modern free-thinkers, thin 
they ſhew a becoming ſpirit, and a truly 
philoſophical courage, in ſuppreſſing, or 
deſpiſing it. 

Tux natural principles, however, which 
Epicurus laid down, and his method of 
tracing the operations of the ſoul to their 
genuine ſource, is indiſputably juſt; and 
from its ſimplicity and plainneſs, infinitely 
preferable to the refined and affected Nn 
of all the other philoſophers. 

IN Tully” s firſt book de Finibus we ru 
a curious dialogue between this elegant 
philoſopher, and Torquatus, a nobleRoman, 
who had adopted the ſyſtem of Epicurus. 
Tully attacks him with great art and 
power of eloquence ; Torquatus defends his 

| cauſe with equal force, and a greater ap- 


prarance of truth and candor. His defenee 
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conſiſts in a ſimple recital of the prin- 
ciples on which Epicurus was wont to 
reaſon ; and his diſcourſe is ſo plain, and 
ſo much to the purpoſe, that I ſhall make 

no ſcruple of giving the ſubſtance of it here 
to the reader: to which I muſt premiſe, 

that the great hinge, on which all the Epi- 
cureap philoſophy turned, was pain and 
pleaſure. 

* To make it appear (fays Torquatus) 
how much thoſe men are miſtaken, who 
make profeſſion of rejecting pleaſure, and 
recommending pain (he ſquints here at 
the Stoics) I ſhall here deliver the true 
ſentiment of Epicurus.---" 

„ No man can hate, or reject litre, 
merely becauſe it is pleaſure, or an agree- 
able ſenſation ; but becauſe the indiſcreet 
love and purſuit of pleaſure is attended with 
many diſagreeable conſequences. Nor does 
any one love, or chooſe to undergo pain 
merely for the fake of pain itſelf ; but be- 
cauſe pleaſure and happineſs are on many 
occaſions to be obtained only by the means 
of pain and ſuffering.” | | 
Fo ſpeak even of thoſe hinge which 
happen in the ordinary courſe of life; 
which of us all can ſay that he is willing 
to undergo even a little fatigue of body, 
without a view to ſome conſequent ad- 
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| vantage? Or who can juſtly find fault 
with that man, who lays himſelf out for 
the enjoyment of any kind of pleaſure, from 
which no evi/conſequence whatſoever is to 
follow +? Or with him, who endeavgurs 
to ſubſtract himſelf from pain, when his 
ſubmitting to it ean bring him no ſort of 
pleaſure, or advantage? 

„W muſt, indeed, condemn thoſe 


men, who, blinded by the. allurements of 


preſent and immediate enjoyment, take no 
pains to conſider on the pernicious conſe - 
quences of ſuch a ſcheme of life; or, who 
through a ſpirit of puſillanimity and weak= 
neſs, and for fear of undergoing a little la- 


bour and hardſhip, neglect their obligations 


and duties of life.- This, therefore, (con- 
cludes Torquatus) ſhould be the w/e man 
rule of ny; to forego ſome preſent en- 


4 Here it mult be Wel that the reaſon why it is 


forbid by. the law of Nature to indulge pleaſure, but 
under certain rules and reſtrictions, is, becauſe the in- 

. diſcriminate gratification of pleaſure would be deſtructiye 
d dur own, and the public happineſs, and conſequently 
contrary to the inſtitution. of God, who is the founder 
and ruler of Nature. — The more conſonant, or repug- 
nant any act or practice is to the end here mentioned, 


the more praiſe-worthy, or reprehenſible it is in itſelf, 


and the more conformable or repugnant to the law of 


Nature, and the inſtitution of God. This Jaſt conſi- 


deration was not attended to by the Epicureans, 5 
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joyment for the ſake of obtainin g fulure 
and greater happineſs; or Her ſome im- 
mediate trouble and inconvenience, in order 
ward off evils of greater wr in time to 
come.“ jel 
 NorTnine, I ſhould: think, more dice; 
natural and eaſy, than this way of rea- 
ſoning : and thus far the Epicureans were 
certainly in the right. But the application 
which Torquatus makes of theſe general 
principles, when he comes to account for 
the great actions of the firſt Roman heroes, 
is not always equally happy. 
Do you imagine (ſays he to Tully): 
that theſe great men had nothing per ſonal 
in view, when they expoſed themſelves to 


Nemo voluptatem, quia voluptas fit, aſpernatur, aut 
odit, aut fugit; ſed quia conſequuntur magni dolores 
eos, qui ratione, voluptatem ſequi neſciunt.— Neque 
porro quiſquam eſt, qui dolorem ipſum, quia dolor fit, 
amet, confectetur, adipiſci velit; ſed quia nonnum- 
quam ejuſmodi incidunt tempora, ut labore et dolore 
magnam aliquam quærat voluptatem, &c.— At vero eos 
at accuſamus, et juſto odio digniſſimos ducimus, qui 
blanditiis præſentium voluptatum deliniti atque cor- 
rupti, quos dolores, quas molgſtias excepturi ſint, oc- 
cæcati cupiditate non provident : ſimilique ſunt in cul- 
pa, qui officia deſerunt mollitia animi, i. e. laborum et 
dolorum fuga. Itaque harum rerum hic tenetur a“ Sa- 
pientè delectus, aut ut rejiciendis voluptatibus majores 
alias conſequatur; aut perf Irony doloribus aſperiores re: re- 
pellat— De . 
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all the dangers of war, and angle combat, 
and exerciſed ſuch unrelenting ſeverity on 
their own blood and children? J muſt ſay, 
without the leaſt doubt or heſitation, that 
it was not the bare name of virtue, that 
inſpired and gave birth to thoſe noble at- 
chievements. The firſt Torquatus (fo 
| called from a golden collar t which he took 
from a Gaul of great ſtature and proweſs, 
whom he killed in fingle combat) had un- 
doubtedly an eye to this noble trophy, when 
he ventured to encounter that formidable 
champion, and he immediately put it on 
himſelf for his defence, during the re- 
mainder of the action.“ 

Tus, however, by the way; was no great 
object for a hero: but our nn goes 


on: 


He expoſed himſelf 0 you ſay) to in- 
finite danger !--True :. but it was in the 
view of the whole Roman army; and he 
acquired, by this ſingle action, the eſteem of 
all his countrymen, and an immortal repu- 
tation.---He put his own ſor to death I 
If without juſt cauſe (replies our Tor- 
quatus) I ſhould be ſorry to be deſcended 
from ſo cruel a man: but if he made this 
ſacrifice for the fake of maintaining the 


t Torques i in Litin 6gnifie a collar. | 
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military diſcipline, and keeping the army 
by this example of feverity within the 
proper bounds, particularly at a time fo 
very critical and dangerous; [ muſt con- 
clude that he conſulted in this the public 
ſafety, in which he Ant * own was in- 
cluded 9. 

Tus latter part of Torquatus' 8 reaſoning”. 
is juſt; and to the purpofe. But there is 
not a word in all his diſcourſe of the motive 
deduced from the conſideration of a future 
"__— or ns dannn fe of a Duarte. 


ww 


_F Hance ego a teneam esta, quid eſt cur 
verear, ne ad eam poſſim aceomodare Torquatos noſ- 
tros ? — Quorum facta quemadmodum, quæſo, inter- 
pretaris? Siceine eos cenſes aut in armatum hoſtem 
impetum feeiſſe, aut in liberos aut in ſanguinem ſuum, | 
crudeles fuiſſe, nihil ut de utilitatibus, nihil ut de com- 
modis ſuis cogitarent ? Tu tam egregios viros cenſes 
tantas res geſſiſſe ſine cauſa ? Quæ fuerit cauſa, 
mox videro : interea hoc tenebo ; fi ob aliquam cau- 
| fam iſta, que fine dubio praclara ſunt, fecerint, vir- 
tutem his, per ſe ipſam, cauſam non fuiſſe.—— Tor- 
quem detraxit hoſti; et quidem ſe texit, ne interiret.— 

At magnum periculum adiit I In oculis quidem exer- 
citus. Quid ex eo conſequntus eſt? Laudem et cari- 
zatem ; quæ ſunt vitæ ſinc metu degendæ præſidla fir- 
ihm. ——Filium morte multavit! ——Si ſine cauſa, 
nollem me ab eo ortum, tam importuno, tamque cru- 


deli: ſin ut dolore ſuo ſanciret militaris imperii diſei- 


. plinam, exercitumque in graviſſimo bello animadver- 
ſionis metu contineret, ks, proſpexit eivium, qua in 
telligebat contineri i ſuam, 
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The Epicurean ſyſtem even poſitively ex- 

cluded this moſt important tenet, and there- 

by ſtript virtue of thoſe powerful ſancbions, 
which muſt ever be its greateſt ſupport.--- 

The Gods (ſaid Epicurus) wrapt up in 

ibemſelves, and the enjoyment of beatitude, 

all- ſufficient to themſelves, and totally i- 

dependent of us mortals, live in an eternal 

and uninterrupted repoſe, inacceſſible to the 
cares, or tranſactions of this low world, and 
equally inſenſible to the virtues or vices, 
the happineſs or miſeries of men: 
Omnis enim per ſe Divu M natura neceſſe eff 
Dre gm pau fagut ; (1: 
Semota ab nofiris rebus, ſejunetaque longe * 

Nam privata dolore amni, privata periclis, 

. Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noftri, 

Nec bene promeritis cap tur, nec tangitur ira. | 
Fes | en Luck. L. 1. 
We muſt not, however, imagine, that 

Epicurus placed happineſs in the enjoyment 

of ſenſual pleaſures, as Tully would make us 

believe: Torquatus ſufficiently refutes this 
calumny, by quating the words of the letter 
which Epicurus wrote to his friend Her- 
machus on his death- bed; in which he 
tells him, that, ** 2hough he ſuffered exquiſite 
pain of body, yet be faund himſelf ſufficiently 
happy in bis mind, from the jay. and comfort, 
which the remembrance of his paſt actions, 
and rational conduct in life, now gave him 
: | > 3 7 
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In fact, it appears, notwithſtanding the 
dangerous tendency of his philoſophical 
ſyſtem, and the prejudice which muſt na- 
turally ariſe in the mind againſt him on 
this account, that Epicurus carried himſelf 
with great regularity and decency through 
life ; was courteous, humane, and remark- 
_ ably temperate. Tully himſelf acknow- 
ledges this truth; and further owns, that he 
was acquainted with ſome of the Epicurean 
ſet, who were men of undoubted worth 
and merit. | 
' Hes at the ſame time very juſtly Wan 

that this was rather owing to their own 
good diſpoſitions and happy turn of mind, 
than the influence of the philoſophical prin- 
ciples they made profeſſion of, which rather 
tended to a ory licentiouſneſs of man- 
ners. 
- IT was, in fact, in this ſchool that Cefar | 
received the firſt rudiments of thoſe perni- 
cious principles, which corrupted his mind, 
and vitiated all his great qualities; that 
avowed contempt of the Gods, and of the 
laws of public ſuſtice, whenever he thought 
- they claſhed with his perſonal intereſt ; that 
diſſoluteneſs of manners, which brou ht 
upon him the opprobrious appellation of 
% Omanium mulierum vir; omnium viro- 
it rum muljer.” Sueton. That intemperance 
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of ambition, which made bim ſeek 
his own elevation in the ruins of his 
country, and the liberties of mankind: for 
it is well known, that Cæſar made his o] n 
elevation, and immediate pleaſures, the center 
of all his views and undertakings. | 

How prodigionſly did this ſect fall away 
from the views of its firſt founder and 
inſtitutor l. But how could it be other- 
wiſe ? A ſtructure raiſed on a foundation 
of ſand: a philoſophical ſyſtem without 
motive, or at leaſt, a ſufficient motive to 
keep the paſſions in awe, and direct them 
to their proper end; a morality, (if we may 
ſo call it) that ſtifled the ſeeds of immor- 
tality, and the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of ra- 
tional nature! Could ſuch. a ſyſtem in the 
nature of things have any long duration? 
Or if it ſubſiſted for ſome time among A 
certain ſet of men, what could it produce 
at beſt, but ſome feeble efforts of patrio- 
tiſm in the benevolent, refinement of taſte. 

in the voluptuous, or love of eaſe and phi- 
lophy.; in the contemplative mind? But as 
for thoſe virtues, which demanded any re- 
markable degree of 2 denial, obſtinate 
perſeverance in labour, and an inviolable 
fidelity to the dictates of juftice and probity 
(in caſes where a breach of truſt might be 
expected to paſs with ſecrecy and impunity) 
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the doctrine of Epicurus Held out no mo-: 
tive equal to the general performance of ; 
theſe arduous duties. an 
Tut great examples of fortirade, t 
inteteſtedneſs, and patriotiſm, which dig- 
nify the annals of ancient Greece and Rome, 
were in effect laid upon à deeper foun- 
dation, than Epicurus, or his too faithful 
diſciple, the ingenious and bold Luoretius, 
were willing to acknowledge : voligion, re- 
Hebt for the Gods, and a proſpect of immpre 
tality (fentimients, which all the art of ſo- 
und paffion can never wreſt from 
the foul) made the principal part of that 
early, and manly education and diſcipline, 
Ad He ticks diuftrbs Ates ta cher 
height of glory; which ſtill. at this diſtance, 
| firikes' us with 'r&ſpect and admiration; 
To de convinced of this, we need but caſt 
an eye on Plutarch's Lives. But from the 
time that the Philoſ 5phy of Epieurus came 
into vogue in Greece and Rome, what un 
amazing change in the general character, 
as well as the principles of wen! and witk 
what rapidity did theſe fates fall away 
from their former ſplendor and power! 
Nothing, but the 5 5 of Julius Cal 
immediate ſucceſſor, could give even a 
temporary. ſupport to the dignity of the 
Rent name. As 1 the ſtates of Greece, 


% 
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they immediately fell a prey to the tyranny 
of individuals, or expired in the convulſions 
of anarchy. 

Wnoxvxz is deſirous of making an ap- 
plication of theſe remarks to the preſent 
times, may conſult the judicious Dr. 
Brown s Eſtimate of the Times, and his later 
treatiſe, on liberty and licentiouſ ne). 

Epicurns flouriſhed about three hundred 
years before the Chriſtian Era. He is 
ſaid : to have wrote a vaſt number of bnokss 

none of this orks are come down 
to us. The learned Gaſſendi however has 
collected from different authors the ſub- 
ſtance of his doctrine, and purged it of the 
impieties it contained. Corrected thus and 
adapted to the ſtandard of the Chriſtian 
truth, it forms a very rational and pleaſing 
of philoſopy. It is however, pretty 
remarkable, that whilſt Gaſſendi in France 
was employed in drawing all the advantage 
he poſſibly could, from the firſt general 
principles of the Epicurean philoſophy, 
another great reaſoner in England took up 
the ſame principles with all their horrid 
train of . n ill⸗ 
e Hobhes, 9 1 bs Þ 
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CHAP. aL 


Paralkl between Epicurus and Hobbes. 
| 7 heir impiety refuted. 


Ti is indeed a melancholy tuition, that ; 
a a man like Hobbes (that is, a man of 
3 and who had been brought up in 
the principles of Cux Is Triax IT Y) ſhould 
have ſucked in allthe posſon of this fatal 
philoſophy, and even added to its malig- 
nity For, according 4o him, man was not 
only born with a defire of happineſs, and 
innate {ove of bim/elf, but this natural diſ- 
ofition muſt neceſſarily make him think 
mjelf, individually, the centre of the uni- 
vn; and his immediate buppineſi the only 
* to which all his views muſt tend. 
WꝑꝝAr was matual commerce, and human 
an in general, in his opinion ?- -Not 
the inſtitution of Nature, or that, to which 
5 nature and order of things directly led 
; but the mere work of chance, which 
wee us, that mutual commerce was the 
ſureſt means of ſecuring our perſonal hap- 
pineſs ; or rather that of force and ſuperior 
power, to which men where at laſt glad to 
yield and ſubmit, rather thanremain expoſed 
to the violence of every individual; and this 


Superior power once conſtituted and formed, , 
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- compelled themultitudeevery where to ſub- 
mit to /aws which Nature in a ſtate of 
Freedom, and left to herſelf, always difavows. 
e Heck, 7nmediate convenience, ac- 
cording to this philoſopher, is the only 
rule of rigbt; and no other obligation of 
obeying thoſe laws of fociety which are 
found to obſtruct our private Views of pro- 
fit or gratification, but the dread of puniſp- 
ment, and the ſword of eral nu —_— 
over our heads.“ 

Wovl p it be, then, — in a man to 
decline the obſervance of ſuch laws, or 
even opeply violate them, if it could be 
done with impunity ? To deſtroy a friend, a 
parent, or the prince himſelf, if their de- 
ſtruction could be a means of be ee, one's 

private happineſs, or independency'? * a 
Hong ES! doctrine directly opens the 
way to all theſe dreadful conſequences: 

for, though he ſays, that the prince may 
impoſe what laws he thinks proper, or 

judges neceſſary for the good of the com- 
munity, yet he adds, that if any particular 
has committed a crime, by which he is be- 
come obnoxious to capital puniſhment, he 
may then ſubſtract himſelf from the obe- 
dience and fidelity he ſwore to the prince, 
and even enter into combination with others, 


like himſelf, ta repel farce by ! and 
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that hoſtilities of this nature, when under- 


taken in defence of pne's iſe and perſon, 
are in every: caſe mf, and warranted by 
Mature. Leviathan: p. 2. c. 21. And in 


is bock De Cive: c. 2. n. 11, he aſſerts, 


chat in ſuch caſes all prior contracts and 
agreements become vaid and ui, becauſe 
then the tranſgreſſor is again reſtored to he 
Ample fate of Nature, in yhich man is to 
man a ly, and. a beaſt of prey. —- 
Wu ar a ſavage philoſophyl--It is indeed, 
by 4 much the more ſurpriſing ſrom the 
pen of Habbes, as he is repreſented to have 
been a man of a humane and gentle dif- 


Poſition. But there is no knowing -how 


far a Wrong principle, or even a right one, 
when once miſapplied and miſunderſtood, 
may ay an deere ae Nee 
8 went Geber 1 in this re- 
foe than perhaps Epicurus himſelf. His 
monſtrous whimſey concerning the. primi- 
riue ſtate of Nature, in which he ſuppoſes 
that each individual was to every other a 
wolf, a df Mer, a beaſt of prey, Ic. is in- 
deed taken from Lueretius; but we may, 1 
think, juſtly ſuſpect that Lucretius here ex- 


aggerates the point, and that Epicurus 


himſelf did not go ſo far: for the more mo- 
derate nee and piryeuledy Tor- 


jp 
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quatus, in the place above mentioned, ſeem 
to have laid it down as a principle, that we 
are all born with /oc:al diſpoſitions; that 

ſec iet i is as a prop to the natural weakneſs 
and indigency of our ſtate; and that from 
the forturtous arrangement of things, which 
took place in the. beginning, human nature: 
happens to be ſo conſtituted, that each in- 
dividual muſt neceſſarily ſeek his happrneſs: 
in the general well-being of his. gecies, or 
at leaſt of the particular Sy; into which 
he is incorporated. 1 
Ir was, indeed, by a (aid Epi- 
curus) and without any de/ign of Providence, 
that man was thus conſtituted and formed: 
The eye itſelf, according to him, was not 
formed for ſeermg; nor the ear for bearing. 
nor the feet for walking.---How then were 
all theſe things produced? - Why, one 
fortuitous motion of the atoms muſt have 
produced a hg, another a-thigh, and ſo on 
to the Head; into which ſome lucky ſtroke 


of chance at laſt threw an eye, a noſe, and 


an ear; and thus the wonderous machine 
of man was accidentally fitted to ſee, Bear, 
nell, &c. till come at length to a proper 
degtee of maturity, he luckily burſt forth 
from his mother earth, and _— nn 
I to e * &c.“ bai” ; 


A 
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- ALL this is wonderous, indeed; but; 
(aid the Epieureans), the work of n 
being at length happily completed, and 

Suman nature thrown into a certain mould, 
things have ever ſince gone on in an uni- 
form manner; and every man is born with 
a diſpoſition to ſocral life, and a love to his 
ſpecies, becauſe this mutual commerce is 
uſeful, and even neceſſary to his preſerva- 
tion and well-being. 

Nor nrx, therefore, according to theſe 
Wa moderate Epicureans, but the reſent- 
ment of injuries received, and a deſire of 
repairing the wrongs done us by other in- 
dividuals, ſhould provoke us to acts of 
hoſtility againſt them; and our conſtant 
ſtudy ſhould be, from the ſole motive of 

our preſent happineſs and ſafety, to im- 
prove and ſtrengthen, by every poflible 
means, the ſacred bonds of foctablene/s, _ 
and common union." 

Bur virtue has a higher claim to our re- 
| ſpet and veneration, than can appear from 

any thing ſaid by theſe impious philoſo- 
phers. It is true, that it has for chject the 
happineſs of the individual agent, and that 
of the whole human ſpecies, as connected 
with that of the individual: But this con- 
nexion was not the reſult of chance, or a 
mere accidental tye: It was the work of 
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w/dom and agign, which originally ordered 
matters ſo, as to have eſtabliſhed in the 
very nature of things a reciprocal and in- 
variable connexion between the happineſs 
of individuals and that of the e ſpecies. 
TE virtue of individuals, animated and 
directed by this ſupreme wiſdom, firſt 
planned our general /aws, and forms of 
vernment, tending to produce as much 
public happineſs, as the nature and circum- 
ſtances of things would permit, or bear; 
and it is again to the happy influence of 
theſe general laws, that individuals owe 
their per/onal ſafety and happineſs, and the 
liberty they enjoy of bringing into action 
every faculty and power, which they have 
received from nature, for their on, and 
the public utility. 

To ſuppoſe a ſtate of nature en to 
theſe original principles and diſpoſitions in 
man, as Hobbes and Luctetius did, is will- 
fully to invert the plain order of things, and 
even degrade human nature to a ſtate much 
inferior to that of any of the Brute erea- 
tion. All theſe undoubtedly act upon the 
ſimple inſtinct of nature; which even with- 
out the aſſiſtance of reaſon, directs them to 
ſome kind of focia/ life. The moſt ſolitary 
and gloomy among them live at leaſt in an 
union of tuo, the male and female: and 


„ 
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thoſe that herd in greater numbers, live 
together in harmony: even lions and 
bears agree perfectly with thoſe of their 
own ͤſpecies; Sæuis inter fe convenit 
uf. Their natural wants, and the de- 
fire of relęving theſe wants, directly lead | 
them to this kind of cit. 
Must man alone have been born . 
out ſocial inſtincts? And to reaſon even 
upon mere mechanical principles, as Hobbes 
did, can we ſuppoſe human nature fo per- 
fect in itſelf, that the individuals of this 
ſpecies ſhall have no natural nts, or de- 
fire to ſupply and relieve them, by mutual 
7 commerce and ſociety? No: the principles 
of © ſocrableneſs are knit into the firſt ele- 
ments of human nature, and ſpring imme= 
diately from the limitation and eee 8 
of our exiſtence and being. | 
Tus alone were Lafficient to 8 
fitigble ; nor do we require any violence or 
compulſion from ſuperior powers to force us 
to what we ſo naturally deſire ourſelves. 
But then the tyue knowledge or ſcience of 
focial life is to be learned only from expe- 
rience and reflection; and in ſome caſes 
from arvine revelation alone. -For inſtance, 
1 the perfect forgiveneſs of injuries and cordial 
”  - foveeven of our enemes, are virtues of the 
| greateſt utility to human ſociety; but what : 
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reflection, or human reaſoning could have 
led us to the knowledge, and acknowledge- 
ment of theſe ſalutary, but arduous 
maxims? Has not revenge been even ſanc- 
tified, and conſecrated by: moſt nations: 
into a virtue ?=-- 

Bur from whatever ſource our | knows 
ledge of the true principles of focial life is 
ſuppoſed to flow, certain it is, that the 
more eare and pains we take to ſtrengthen. 
and improve the means of cultivating /oczefy, 
and contributing to the happineſs of out 
fellow-creatures, the happier we ſhall be 
_ ourſelves; and the application we beſtow 
on this intereſting object is real virtue. 

Wirtz this view, and for this end, we 
willingly forego many preſent and imme- 
diate gratifications, and ſubmit with chear- 
fulneſs to difficulties and hardſhips, which, 

_ conſidered immediately in themſelves, are 
extremely diſagreeable. This is, indeed, 
Se f Love; or grounded immediately on 
that principle: but this S/ Love is Ra- 
tional, and becoming the dignity of our 
nature, As on the other hand, the in- 
variable order and regularity, with which 
it operates on the human mind, is an irre- 
ſiſtible proof and demonſtration of an all- 
wiſe, all-good, and eternal Providence 
reigning over us, and directing the private, 
1 | N 
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and even the moſt ſecret virtues of the in- 
dividual, to the production of general wes. of 


pineſs. 
WIVꝝAr monſtrous and wretched abſur- 


dities have not the enemies of this moſt 


comforting and momentous of all tenets. 


(the doctrine of a ſupreme Providence) been 
driven to! They are indeed ſuch as can 
ſcarce be believed; and cannot be read 
without horror. Equally abſurd in their 
phyfical and moral reaſonings, theſe pre- 
ſumptuous philoſophers have every where 
_ reverſed the natural order of things; en- 
throned Blind chance in the ſeat of wiſdom 


and providence, and deprived human focrety 


of its ſole immediate defence, the conſcience 

of individuals. In vain then muft God 
roll his thunders, in vain conſcience pro- 
claim the intimate preſence of the Deity, 
and hear and feel thoſe awful dictates, that 
point out the eternal and invariable rule of 


right and wrong] Lucretius, after Epi- 


curus, laughs at all theſe childiſh fears: 
for ſo he calls them-— . 9 


* Primus in Orbe Dos Jecit Timor“ 


H E cannot allow, or ſee that theſe In | 
are grounded on our inward ſenſe and feel- 


ing of a wz/dom. and power, ſuperior to 


our own, independent of us, and in which 


\ 
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| We Hive, move, and breathe ] Or if any ſuch 
 fupreme Being exiſts, he meddles not, (ſays 
this impious philoſopher) with this low 
world ; he is ignorant of what paſſes here 
below; or inſenfible to the condition of 
| beings at this infinite diſtance from him: 
and lind chance alone, which firſt blew 
up man like a muſhroom, out of the boſon 
of the earth, is to direct his fate, and de- 

termine the manner of his life and end! 
Hos, the philoſophical monſter of 
our later days, will on the other hand allow 
no contract, or agreement, however ſolemnly 


made, to be valid or binding; but pro- 


nounces every act of the kind aull and void, 

from the moment that our per ſonal ſafety is 
endangered by the obſervance of it; though 
this danger ſhould ariſe from our own guilt, 
and voluntary tranſgreſſion, or violation of 
the contract. To this maxim of Hobbes, 


the inimitable author of Hudibras CO | 


in the following lines.---== 


* Oaths are but words, and words but wind, 
% Too feeble inſtruments to bind.” | 


Confeience; then, is but an empty ſound ; a 


vain prejudice formed on the errors of our 
childhood! and it is a miſtake--what do I 
fay !--It is (according to this philoſopher) 
an inſult on human reaſon to pretend, that 


we are 3 bound by any law or | 


11 
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nature to the obſervance of thoſe rules of 
fidelity, juſtice, and equity, commonly 
received in the world! 
| Wirn what an ill grace doeg Hobbes, 
after this, pretend to draw the. proofs of 
ſome of his paradoxes. from Holy Writ ! 
From ſome paſſages in the Book of Kings, 
and other parts of the Scripture, he takes 
upon; him to advance, that kings have an 
undoubted right to govern the people with 
an arbitrary ſway, and treat them at diſcre- 
tion. What is this in the mouth of a 
man, who denied every principle of con- 
ſcience, and the doctrine of a ſpecial pro- 
vidence, but downright mockery? After a 
profeſſed avowal of theſe impious ſenti- 
ments, what ſtreſs could he have laid on 
the authenticity of the holy writings, or of 
any divine revelation at all ?---But. error is 
always inconſiſtent with itſelf. | 
A LIKE inconfiſtency was obſerved in 
- Epicurus : though he expreſaly diſavowed 
the providence of the Gods, yet he fre- 
quented their temples; which gave occa- 
ſion to one of his adverſaries to lay, that 
« Jupiter never appeared greater in his eyes, 
than when he ſaw Epicurus on his 4ees 
before him.” Hobbes, again, with all 
| his philoſophical courage, and contempt of 

vulgar * Was _— in preatdreag 
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of ſpirits and phantoms, inſomuch, that he 
would never lye alone in a room. | 
Nö I make an apology for this di- 
ereffion ?--I cannot think the judicious 
reader will conſider it as unſeaſonable; it 
was neceſſarily connected with my ſubject; 


and I ſhould rather have thought it un- 


pardonable in me to omit it, as it is pretty 
evident, that Lucretius and Hobbes are 
the two grand ſources from which the 
torrent of modern infidelity has broke forth, 
and oyerflowed the land. I mean among 
the learned; and thoſe who would appear 
as capable of reaſoning for themſelves, and 
forming new /y Hems of philoſophical re- 
ligion. As to that Practical infidelity, wh ich 
Ft paſſions ſuggeſt, it takes its riſe in 
another ſource; and its growth muſt be im- 
puted to the general relaxation of nanners 


is ik Ot; us. 


* 
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CHAP. xl. 


T he idea of virtue, EL delivered, ks 
Atrated in ſome particular x ed 
r 8 ſcbeme confidered. 


T muſt by t this time ſufficiently appear 
to the reader, that VIRTUE, conſidered 
as 2 general principle of action, has always 
ſome future happineſs in view to be ob- 
tained, either by ſecuring ſome conſider- 
able good, or r warding off ſome. Juſtly | 
dreaded evil. 
No is this in the leaſt invalidated by 


what has been ſaid (Chap. vii. ) concerning 


that moſt perfect act of the love of God, 
which ſhould ſtill operate in all its force 
and energy in the ſuppoſition even of an 
immediate, and total annihilation ; though 
this ſuppoſition ſhould preclude all hope 
of ſubſequent happineſs. For this is a par- 
_ ticular tuppoſttion, which cannot be faid 
to have any relation to the general conduct 
of life; and cannot conſequently ſerve as 
proof or foundation to any general principle 
of action. What I here mean is, that 
VirTue, conſidered in this laſt ſenſe, | 
has always future or; in view. 
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| FoxTITUDE endures,  TEMPERANCE 
forbears, Jus Ic diſtributes with a ſe- 
vere impartiality. ---Why all this labour, 
all this /e/f- denzal, and rigour to one's ſelf ? 
-The man of fortitude will not depart 
from his juſt rights, or the honourable pur- 
poſe he has in view. He is not intimidated 
by diiſiculties and dangers--Why? becauſe 
they are the means of preſerving and ſe- 
curing what is moſt. dear to him, his 
friends, his country, and his reputation.--= 
The Zemperate man chearfully foregoes 
many gratifications of /enſe and appetite, to 
preſerve or recover the ineſtimable bleſſings 
of Health and innocence. And the juſt man, 
who readily reſigns what is not his own, 
and makes no ſcruple of diſpleaſing others 
by obliging them to do the ſame, has at 
the ſame time an eye both to the ſecurity 
of his own property from the depredations 
of avarice, and the tranquility of his con- 
ſerence ; advantages much more deſireable 
and laſting, than any temporary acceſſion 
of ill- got wealth, or the fluctuating and 
precarious favour of ſelf-intereſted men. 

Tur two neceſſary conditions of VIR- 
TUE are, therefore, - /u Herance and or- 
bearance ; ſuſtinere et abſtinere; and 
to deſerve the name of wiriuous, we 
muſt be prepared both to undertake what 
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is difficult and arduous, and deny our- 
elves what may be for the preſent moſt 
grateful and pleaſing, but always bor ſome 
laudabie end. 

VIRTrpr, then, is a ſpecies of vaſt, or 
| negociation, in which we are employed in 
weighing good againſt good, and evil againſt 
evil !- Why not, if happineſs i is to be pur- 
chaſed, and if it be the prize of virtue ? 
There is no degree of happineſs or con- 
tentment to be obtained e this kind 
of negociation. 

Ak you under any concern (Giys the 
f* ſage and witty Epictetus) that another 
© his been invited to a great man's table 


. In preference to you, or ſaluted when 135 


— you are not noticed, or honoured with 
** his intimacy, whilſt you lye negle&ed ? 
« ---Confider, you are not to expect the 
| » ſame favours and diſtinctions, when you 
4 have not deſerved them as well as he. 
« Have you been as  affiduous and com- 
© play gant, as the other? Do you take care 
* to pay your reſpects at a ſeaſonable hour 
6 to the great man; to attend his Jevee ; 


4 to ddmire and praiſe every thing about 


1 fe him ?--Muſt you not think yourſelf very 
66 unreaſonable to expect the like diſ- 
6 tinguiſhing marks of his favour, when 


* you have not pay the ſtated price wh | 
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ec them ?--Theſe things are purchaſed by 
e complaiſance and flattery, If you think 
#4 them worth the purchaſe, pay it; if 
* not, why complain, or repine ? Have 
F© you nothing in the place of that grand 
e entertainment, that kind /alutation ? &c. 
$ ---Yes; you have refuſed your admira- 
F tion and praiſe, where you did not think 
5 it due: you have not expoſed yourſelf to 
* the haughty airs of that proud man: 
you have preſerved your dignity.---" 

Bor to ſhew, in a yet ſtronger light, the 
zruth of what we have advanced, I ſhall 
here inſtance in even religion itſelf.---Had 
not the martyrs an eternal crown of glory 
in view, when they ſo chearfully embraced 
death with all his train of horrors, rather 
than renounce their faith? They mag- 
nanimouſſy ſeized, and immoveably held, 
the arduous, but ſure road to laſting hap- 
pineſs ; whilſt weaker Chriſtians ſuffered 
themſelves to fall away from this grand 
hope; and trod a ſofter way, to grips 
| (ſhining bubble. 
Tais opens an eaſy way to the ſolution. 
of the difficulty above mentioned: viz. 
What degree of merit can we ſuppoſe in 
any act of virtue whatſoever, if it neceſſarily 
implies this regard to ourſelves, and ſelf- 
5 e, view not this ſeem en. 
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tirely to overthrow the idea of Chriſtian 
obedience; and that implicit and perfect ſub- 
miſſion which we owe to the will of the 
Creator in preference to our own ; and con- 
ſequently, the ſublime doctrine of future | 
rewards? &c, © 
Tur reader, I think; will See ſuſpect, 
that ſuch an objection could have been 
made uſe of, as an argument againſt 
Chriſtianity; and yet this affected delicacy 
about the idea and nature of virtue, which 
appears every where throughout the Cha- 
racteriſtics, and ſeems indeed to form the 
very ſpirit of that work, was in my Lord 
Shafteſbury nothing leſs than a ſettled aver- 
ſion to the doctrines of Chriſtianity; among 
-which that of future rewards and ee 
ments ſtands foremoſt. 
«THis noble writer (aye Doctor Brown, 
4 in his Eſſay on the Character iſtics view- 
ing the brighter parts of human nature 
'* through the amiable medium of the So- 
« cratic philoſophy, entirely diſcards'Se/f- 
* Love from his ſyſtem of virtue, and will 
« allow it no ſhare in that ſublime and God- 
«© like compoſition.” In virtue, according 
to him, all is innate and intrinſic beauty, 
harmony, proportion, &c. unconnected 
with, and independent of, every conſe- 
quence of utiliey or reward. But this 


| 
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favourite appellation, borrowed, indeed, 
| Tran the Platoniſts, is the beauty of virtue 
= Duc , videri poſſet, (as Tully renders 
9 ws. Plato) mirabiles excitaret Amores.—— 
Bur what are we to gather from all theſe | 
ſoundingexpreſſions ?--Why this truly, that, 
in the exerciſe and practiſe of virtue, we 
are to have no regard to perſonal happineſs, 
to the feeling of any preſent, or proſpect 
of future good; and whilſt we are ſo ar- 
dently enamoured of that ſublime beauty, 
the happineſs of others, we mult OY 
Augen our Wn. 

Tuts, beſides being a little e 
is really unphiloſophical.---But when he 
adds-+< Men have made Virtue ſomercenary 
« a thing, and have talked fo much of its 
cc rewards, that one can hardly tell what 
« there is in it after all, which can be 
76 worth rewarding *. And again- If 
te 2 ſaint had no other virtue, but what 
« was raiſed in him by the objects of re- 
% ward and puniſhment in a more diſtant 
FE ſtate, I know, not whoſe love or eſteem 
ache might gain, beſides; but for my part, 
4 I ſhould never think him worthy of 
t. mine . Which free way of. reaſoning 


. * Eſſay on the e Wil t and Humour » Part, 2, 
WN Sic "5112 5 
1 Ibid. part 3», ed, * 1 
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the noble writer concludes with theſe words 
of” Horace to his ſervant ; ; 


Nec uten foci, nec fugs ; ( ns. wes 
Servus z) habes pretium ; loris non ureris, aio: | 
Non hominem oceidi;—Non paſcesj in cruce corvos. 

a Honk. Epiſt. 16.” 


1 neither fol, nor fed, (the fervant cries) * 
And thou'ſt eſcaped the whip, his Lord replies— 
But, Sir, no murder to my charge is laid 1 285 
The galloyps, villain | had thy crime repaid.— 


Wu the noble writer (I ray) TRE 
ceeds in this ſtile, it is no longer a philo- 
ſophical truth we are concerned for: but 
we begin to be alarmed for the fundamental 
doctrines of Chriſtianity. . 

Now it is readily acknowledged, that 
we deſerve neither praiſe nor blame, re- 
ward or puniſhment, for loving ourſelves, | 
and aſpiring to be happy : far this is a na- 
tural and irreſiſtible affection of the ſoul, 
which is innate with us. But how h all 
we be perſuaded, that we do not deſerve 
reward for the generous efforts we make; 
or puniſhment for the baſe tergiverfations 
we are guilty of, in the obſervance of our 
moral and religious duties; i, e. in the exe- 

cution of thoſe means, which reaſon and 
religion preſcribe as neceſſary to our own, 
and the public happineſs ?- Theſe are 
_ which lay us under numberleſs re- 


— 
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Nraints and obligations; and require frequent 


and daily acts, both of ſufferance and for- 


bearance. And in this it is, that our obe- 
dience is exerciſed, and put to the faireſt teſts 
Nox is it left to our option what ſyſtem 
of gratification we are to adopt and purſue. 
No: the indiſcriminate gratification of 
pleaſure is clearly forbid by theſe primitive 
25 our perſonal happineſs, is by divine 
order inſeparably connected with the gene- 


ral good; and in the obſervance, or neglect, 


of the duties preſcribed to us for this great 
end, conſiſts the merit of our . 
or the guilt of our revolt. 

OkxRDIENeE, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is a 4 
ſubmiſſion to the will of a Juperior, who, 
has a right to commend, and in whoſe power 
it is to reward (ſome way or other) the 


obedient, and puniſh the refractory. Now, 


is it not ſelf-evident, that, by obeying the 
dictates of right reaſon, or the more im- 
mediate and fignificative intimations of the 
Divine will, we directly conſult our own, 
nay our moſt eſſential and ſovereign good? 


We hereby preclude the pangs of imbitter- 


ing remorſe, and ſecure beatitude in reverſion. 

Ir tt be impoſſible for a /enfib/e- being, 
like man, to enter upon any courſe of ac- 
tion without the feeling of ſome immediate, 


or proſpecs of future good (and this, 1 


s 
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think, has been ſufficiently demonſtrated 
in the foregoing Pages) why ſhould it be 
deemed culpable in him to purſue a more 

_ enlarged plan of good and happineſs ?---Or 
what does this ſublime Platoniſt mean; 
when he ſays, that If a faint had no 

'* Other virtue, but what is raiſed in him 

by the objects of future reward or puniſb- 

% ment, &c. for his part, he ſhould not 

* think him worthy his love, or eſteem?” 
THERE are many ſituations in life, and 
many particularities of temper in men; 
which render the general practice of Virtue 
extremely difficult ; and under which it is 
happy for the world, that there is any where 

a motive to be found, capable of rouſing 
the powers of action, and ſupporting men 
under ſueh unfavourable circumſtances in 

theſe laudable exertions. | 

Is: the tranſi tion from an avaricious ah 
eee diſpoſition ts a generous and tender 
fellow feelling, fo eaſy : or from a habit of 
Ulbertiniſi, to temperance and deceney of 
manners Is there no difficulty in bearing 
up againſt a tide of misfortune and diſ- 
grace; In forgiving injuries ; doing good | 
for evil? &c. Where is the motive to theſe 
ineſtimable, but arduous virtues; to be 
found ?- In modern Platoniſm 2 In the 
ſtudied, and high flown ſtrains of a ſecluded. 
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een however eloquent and ſub- 


lime ?---Is the merit of virtue then to be 


denied all thoſe, who have not the happi- 
neſs of feeling ſo delicately, or expreſſing 
their feelings ſo eloquently, as my Lord 
Shafteſbury ?--What muſt then become of 
the bulk of mankind?--Are they irrevocably 
condemned to vice, as well as indelicacy of 
taſte, and language ? 

Tuis is not in nature.--And the Author 
of nature, if he really meant that all ſhould 
be virtuous and happy, muſt have ſupplied 
motives more within the reach of all. What 


are theſe ?---Our Fears and our hopes; the 


denunciations, and promiſes of futurity. 

« I xNow (ſays this noble writer) that 
e the more vulgar of mankind ſtand in 
« need of ſuch a rectifying object, as the 
&« gallows, before their eyes. Yet I have 
« no belief, that any man of a liberal 
« education, or common honeſty, ever 
«© needed to have recourſe to this idea, to 
« reſtrain him from playing the naue. 
But if his lordſbip had condeſcended to 
examine matters a little more attentivel 

and impartially, he ſhould have diſcovered, 
that men even of the moſt liberal education 
ſtand often in need of the ſame monitor: 
in a more exalted degree, if you will; but 


fill a ſpecies of ga//ows in its kind: I mean 


| 
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the dread of a Supreme judge, the apprehei- 
gon of whoſe judgments may keep them in 
awe, and deter them from abufing the 
power, which is lodged in their hands, to 
the baſe and ctuel purpoſes of tyranny and 
preſſion. 
Tux reſult of this controverſy 1 is viſibly 
; this, that the idea of reward is eſſentially 
* connected with that of Virtue, and puniſh 
ment with that of Vice; nor is it poſſible 
to be virtuous gratis, ot vicious with in- 
HpPunity : for either Virtue is in this life its 
own reward, as the mere Epicurean might 
have ſaid; or God hath reſerved a better 
reward in a future ſtate, as Corifianity 
better informs us. | 
Ix DEE D, if a man refuſed to fulfill the 
obligations of his ſtate without an aſſurance 
of ſuch reward, as he ſhould wantonly cut 
out for himſelf ; or if not dragged to it by 
the apprehenſion of ſome puniſhment, not 
neceſſarily connected with the nature of his 
tranſgreſſion; in ſuch caſe, fo far from de- 
ſerving our eſteem and approbation, I ſhould 
_ readily agree, he rather deſerved contempt 
6 and puniſhment.---A parriot, for inſtance, | 
So ſhould be zealous in the cauſe of his 
= country, without embroiling the nation, to 
force himſelf i into a /ucrative place; and a 
witneſs chould adhere ſtrictly to truth, and 
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avoid perjury, without fear of the pillory, 
or the apprehenſion of lofing his ears. But 
where a man's peace in this world, and 
_ happineſs in the next, are eſſentially con- 
| nected with the general practice and love 
of Virtue, we muſt eſteem him a madman 
to overlook, or neglect ſuch motives; nor 
will any other ever make him uniformly 
virtuous and honeſt. 

Non is this reaſoning in the leaſt invali- 
dated by the common obſervation, that 


| theſe motives are not ſo generally the rule 


of men's actions, as ta/ie, humour, Habit, 

&c,---The reaſon of this is not in the rule. 
itſelf, but in men, who will not attend to 
its direction, or think they have ſufficiently 
complied with their duty, when from ſome 
impulſe of this kind they have done ſome 
act of good, and perhaps, as Mr. Pope ſays, 


—* * a widow happy for a whim.” 


Bur in truth, is this Virtue; or, can 
humour, habit, or even taſte, which the Pla- 
toniſts have dignified with the ſpecious 
name of moral ſenſe, be ſo ſolid and effectual 
a principle of good? Humour is merely 
occaſional, 'and always variable; habit is 
weakened by diſuſe, and entirely effaced 
by acts of an oppoſite tendency ; the moral 
Zaſte, or ſenſe, w which i in fact means no more 
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than a certain delicacy of feeling, is not 
given to all, but peculiar to a happy few ; 
and even theſe do not always turn it to the 
beſt advantage. What is there, we now 
aſk, in all this, that ſhould be deemed 
equal to the formation of a conffant, un iform, 
and general principle ? A principle, which 
ſhould give merit to humour (if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf ) ability to habit, and uni- 
ver ſality to the moral ſenſe and Zafte ?--- 
Religion alone could have eſtabliſhed ſuch a 
principle in the human mind ; becauſe re- 
ligion alone ſupplies motives proportionate 
and equal to theſe important eſſects. 
An motives, like theſe, a diſgrace to the 
liberal mind ?--S0 my Lord Shafteſbury 
would have it.--If fo, then has the admira- 
tion of ſo many ages been idly thrown away 
on the divine Plato; and Socrates himſelf 
muſt be deemed one of the moſt con- 
temptible of men : for nothing ditl theſe 
philoſophers inculcate more earneſtly, than 
the alternative of happineſs or miſery in a 
future ſtate. This is ſo frequently and fo 
ſtrenuouſſy urged i in Plato, that it is to me 
a matter of wonder how we can honour 
with the name of Platoniſts thoſe modern 
philoſophers, who will not permit us to 
act from motives ſo rational, and conſonant 
to the Prancaples of true Platoniſm. 
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TeMPER, i. e. the peculiar character of 


each individual, ariſing from temperament 
and conſtitution, is (would ſome other 
reaſoners tell us) the only principle, by 
which men are influenced in their determi- 
nations, and the general conduct of life: 
a2 principle, which no diſcipline can change, 
or violence eradicate; and which, after all 
the repeated efforts of philoſophy and reaſon, 
returns always with redoubled force upon 
the man, who vainly imagined, that he 
had totally diveſted himſelf of it. U/zue 
recurrit. 
Bur if weconſider eee attentively, 
ve ſhall diſcover in the inference, intended 
from this obſervation; a viſible and 'grols 
illuſion. ; 
Tzurzn and conſtitution are neither 

the motive from which we act, nor the rule 
by which we are governed in our actions. 
Our immediate motive is always the pleaſure 
found in the actual determination of the 
mind; the rule by which we are governed, 
is reaſon, or the will of God manifeſted 
in ſome particular manner to us.--- What 
part does temper and charafter act in this 
ſcene ?---It facilitates the means of at- 
taining what the motive leads to, and 
Ju the rule preſcribes, . 0112 3 5110. 1 
Fe * K 2 1 PHE 
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THERE is an infinite variety in the ori- 
ginal formation of characters and tempers. 
By this, different men are naturally fitted 
to different impreſſions, different pleaſures 
and pains, different labours and occupa- 
tions. Among theſe laſt, that which we 
naturally find moſt pleaſure and delight 1 in, 
generally ſucceeds beſt, becauſe it coincides 
moſt with the natural temper and charac- 
ter, and has always freſh ſupplies and re- 
inforcements at hand from Nature; and 
as this grand coalition, called the human 
ſeciety, neceſſarily requires an infinite variety 
of occupations and employments, different 
characters and tempers were therefore 
given to men, to enable them to carry on 
the various and complicate buſineſs of life. 
Bor what conſequence are we to draw 
0 all this, for the deciſion of the queſ- 
tion now before us? In other words, how 
far is character and temper to be judged to 
enter into the principle of human action? 
---No farther, it is plain, than as a ſe- 
condary cauſe, or inſtrument; which, when 
it coincides with the intention of the ra- 
Tional agent, facilitates the execution of 
his deſign, and makes the buſineſs go on 
iſmooth and eaſy; when it draws in an op- 
poſite line, retards, and renders more flow 
and difficult, the accompliſhment of the 
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work,---But are there no ſources, from 


which we may draw the helps we want, 


on ſuch occaſions? Ves: thoſe of ſound 
reaſon and religion lye open to us: from 


theſe we draw ſuccours unknown to the 


mechaniſm of conſtitution and temper: that 
is, from theſe ſources we draw motives ac- 
conimodated. to the ſuperior powers of the 
ſoul; reflection, hope, love of immortality, 
and true g/ory---Theſe nobler powers of 


the ſou] can only be properly exerciſed 


and ſet in motion (with the generality of 
mankind): by the motives of reward or 
puniſhment in a more diſtant ſtate. 

Wnar we have here obſerved on the 
ſubject of perſonal character and temper, 
may ſeem perhaps more properly to con- 


cern Doctor Mandeville's whimſical and 


extravagant poſitions in his Fable of the 


Bees. But of him more, immediately. | 


As to temper in general, let it be here re- 
marked once for all, that its proper uſe, 
in the phy/ical order, is to fit different ſub- 
jects for different occupations in life; and 
in the moral, to give its peculiar ſtamp, or 
character, to the common virtues of men. 
---Thus,. in perſons « of a mild and gentle 
diſpoſition, Virtue is generally inofenfive- 


meſs, clemency, love of contemplation, &c. 


in the ardent and iraſcible, 1 it i is zeal, and 
- K 3 | 
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friftneſs of diſcipline : in the bold, it is 
rtitude; and, in the tender and com- 
paſſionate, HOT ay, * and univerſal Os 

ente. 13 65 

Bur all theſe virtues ; may be a 
and ſupported in oppoſition even to femper 
and the natural c&@rafer.---Thus, from 
the influence of ſuperior motives (as thoſe 
of a future ſtate) the hard-hearted and ava- 
p1cious may became benevolent and liberal; 
the timid, firm and reſolute; the indolent, 
laborious and zealous; and the ardent and 
iraſcible, gentle and meek. Such the power, 
and ſuperiority of theſe motives, which 
my Lord Shafteſbury treats with ſo much 
contempt | and ſuch the excellency of re- 
ligion, in compariſon to what is called bu- 
mur, habit, taſte, or even temper, and the 
ratural chara#er.of menen 
War then ſhould we reject a principle, 
1 we fee ſo univerſally prevalent in 
nature ? If every voluntary act of the ſoul 
neceſſarily implies, and carries alang with 
it a feeling of plæaſure and complacency ; and 
if the defire of happineſs is really inſepara- 
ble from our nature,, why ſhould. we bluſh 
to fay, that Virtue has always per ſonal good 
in view, or that this is the motive, which 
Engages the mind in the concerns of the 
public weal ? Our 260) for the * cauſe 
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| muſt immediately ceaſe and die away, if 


not conſtantly ſupported by this perſonal 


conſideration; or if we ceaſe but for 2 mo- 5 


ment to feel for our ſelves. 
THE higher, therefore, this ſentiment 
of Self is raiſed in us, the more muſt Vir- 


*% 


tue itſelf flouriſh-- Virtue, I ſay, public as 


well as private--and the wider the circle, 


in which Self-Love is made to move, the 
more conſpicuous will its general utility 


appear. Can the mind act without motive, 
or its zmpulfive cauſe? And if the idea of 


K 


Futurity. brings an acceſſion of weight to. 


every other impulſe of the mind, how great 
the folly, and how ridiculous the enthu- 


fiaſm of that philoſophy, which would 


teach us to reject or overlook it. _ | 
* To talk, therefore, of the trutb, p 5 


mony, and beauty of Virtue, excluſive of 
its conſequences to the individual agent, is 


(1 ſhall venture to ſay with the author of 
the Free- Enquiryinto the Nature and Origin 
of Evil but pompous nonſenſe.” All theſe 
things are, in fact, relative to the mind, 
and the production of perſonal, as well as. 
public happineſs. This alone it is, with 
regard to the individual, that makes truth 
preferable to falſhood ; that conſtitutes the. 
harmony, and forms the beauty of Virtue: 


And this is the reality of that allegorical | 
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beauty fo finely imagined by Plato.--- Que, 
h vidert poſſet, mirabiles excitaret et amares.-= 
I cannoT diſmiſs this ſubject without 
tranſcribing here a moſt elegant and beauti- 
ful mile, with which Dr. Brown illu- 
ſtrates the truth we have here eſtabliſned. 
* TERRE are few (ſays be) among man- 
% kind, who have not been ſtruck with 
&« admiration at the fight of that variety of 
ce colours, and magnificence of form, which 
«« appear in an evening rainbow. The un- 
ce inſtructed in philoſophy conſider that 
c ſplendid object not as dependent on any © 4 
“ other, but as being poſſeſſed of a e 1 
« given and original beauty: but he, who 
« is led to know, that its place and ap- 
* pearance always varies with the fituation 
« of the ſun; that when the latter is in 
e his meridian, the former becomes an 
c inconſiderable curve, ſkirting the hori- 
„ zon; that as the ſun deſcends, the 
6 rainbow riſes ; till, at the time of his 
6 ſetting, it encompaſſes the heavens with 
* xz'pJorious circle, yet dies away, when 
3 he diſappears; ;. the enquirer is then con- 
e vinced, that this gay meteor did but 
© ſhine with a borrowed ſplendor, derived 
from the influence of that mighty lu- 
ce minary-—. Thus, in like manner, tho 


Th the beauty, ** wack, &c. of all 
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«thoſe actions, which we term morally 
% good, ſeem at firſt view to reſide in the 
“ ſeveral actions in an original, and inde- 
on pendent! manner; yet on a nearer ſcru- 
* tiny we ſhall find, that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, their nature ariſeth from their ends 
„ and confequentes'; that as theſe vary, the 
nature of the ſeveral actions varies with 
. them; that from theſe alone, actions 
gain their ſplendor, are denominated mo- 


_ rally good, and give the ideas of beauty, 
70 ' fingſs, truth,” or virtue.---"" 


Lr it not, however, be here imagined, | 
that I would (hut up to the generous mind 
thoſe natural ſources of ſatisfaction and en- 


joyment, which ſeem to conſtitute its pe- 


culiar happineſs. Let the noble and ele- 
vated ſoul enjoy the ſublime bliſs of doing 


good purely, if you will, for the ſake of 
good itſelf: let each one indulge this uſeful 
enthuſiaſm, as far as it will carry him. 
But is that, indeed, ſo very far ?---Does 
this ſublime motive rule eſſentially in every 
degree, or ſpecies of Virtue ? I doubt 


whether its influence reaches much farther - 


than to acts of beneficence and clemency, 
and ſuch like virtues, whoſe natural re- 
ward is concomitant and inſeparable from 


the act itſelf. The. internal and imme= 
diate reſources of the very beſt mind are 
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not, we may boldly. ſay, equal to every 
trial, every call of Virtue; and belp muſt 
be called in, from whatever quarter it may 
come. Why ſhould we then refuſe the 
ſuccours and reſources, which religion pre - 
ſents in ſuch caſes That, indeed, were 
ſtraining Platoniſm far beyond the powers 
of nature; and, I am certain, the intention 


ſcriouſly to be — this Arcgance. -— 
of mind, this haughty reſerve, which would 
make us refuſe the ſuccours offered by re- 
gion, merely becauſe we did not find 

them in ourſelues, and that they are not 
of our .own fund and growth, muſt be 
2 ene to the Author of all tt 
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Gini? refleftione ene on rake alice 
: of 'Vittue.---Contraft' between modern 
E n nd nm nen, 


F Virtus · i the tudy of true An 
then every action, which tends not to 


the produgion of happineſs, however brit», 


1 


liant it may appear, and whatever difficul- 
ties the execution of it may. be attended 


with, falls n ſhort of that Sanin 
mae. 


ALEXANDER undoubtedly diſplayed 


great valour and capacity in the conqueſt 
of Afia; ſo did Cæſar in oppreſſing Rome: 
but why ſhould the one diſturb the peace 
of ſo many nations; or the other enflave 
his country ?---Who can refuſe his admi- 
ration to the intrepidity and conduct of 
Fer. Cortez in the conqueſt of a new 
world? But when we ſee the ſenſible and 
generous Montezuma loaded with chains 
in his own palace, or bleeding on the walls 
of Mexico, in the view of ſo many thouſands 
of his ſubjects, that adored him; can we 
forbear wiſhing to ſee Cortez cruſhed under 
the general ruins ? 

Scipio appears the higheſt charatden's in 
the annals of Rome. Magnanimity, juſtice, 
valour, military ſkill, moderation; all 


united to form that greateſt of the Romans. 


His perſon, noble and graceful--his manners, 
delicate and chaſte--his affability, enchant- 


ing -- all this at the age of four and twenty! 


Was ever man happier in him/elf, or better 
fitted to make otbers fo ?- But his attach 
ment to Virtue was founded on ſtronger 


motives than thoſe propoſed by my Lord 


Arles NAT 
Shafteſbury. This appears in the only an- 
ſwer he deigned to return to the unjuſt 
charges made upon him by ſome of his 
enemies, before the Roman people: Come, 
ſaid he, my countrymen / on fuch a day as 
this I vanquiſhed Hannibal: follow me to 
the Capitol, to return thanks to the Gods. 
Was ſo exalted a mind inſenfible to the 
motives of Futurity, the ove! of immor- 
_ A 
Wurm the mind is once ſatisfied of che 
| realiſes: a future ſtate, Virtue ſeems to 
flaw ſpontaneous, and we eaſily flatter our- 
ſelves that we love Virtue purely for Vir- 
tue's ſake.--But let the mind once begin 
to doubt of the reality of that ſtate; how 
gloomy the proſpect all round us; and how | 
feeble the reſources that remain to Virtue! 
Then it is that the fond illufion, like the 
colours of the rainbow, dies away; and 
we quickly perceive that we muſt lay hold 
on ſome meaner, that is, earthiy and pe- 
riſbable, objects to ſupport the faint efforts 
it may be ſtill in our thoughts to make. 
Virtue, in that ſuppoſition, can be no 
more than a natural defire of protracting 
life, ſecuring to ourſelves its enjoyments, 


and living with honour en the eſteem of 
* 1 0 | 4. 929117 e ee 
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WHAT is there defirable or amiable in 
Virtue, if it tends not to make ne happy? 
And ſhould not the intereſts of ſociety, &c. 
appear quite indifferent and foreign ta me, 
if I could become at any time inſenſible to 


my own happineſs and ſafety ?---Who eels | 


notfor himſelf, will feel much leſs for others. 
Hut a good mind is ſufficiently happy 
in the virtuous conſciouſneſs ?-==I cannot 
think ſo: nor will the beſt mind, that 
exiſts, ſpontaneouſly ſhut up the avenues to 
further bliſs.---** Agreed (ſays my Lord 
Shafteſbury at laſt) provided this be con- 
fined to the virtuous enjoyment, and the 
progreſſive pleaſure of doing good.” 
Bor why ſhould we confine the idea of 


bliſs to what this noble writer is pleaſed to 


call virtuous enjoyment? That is, in his 
ſenſe, the progreſſive pleaſure of doing 
good ?---The enjoyment of conſummate 
bliſs in another ſtate, exempt from the 


labour and pain which is annexed here to 


the practice of virtue, and with only a 
conſciouſneſs and remembrance of having 
- merited that happineſs, gives {till a fuller 
dea of virtuous enjoyment than that men- 


tioned by his Lordſbip. Why ſhould we 


not then purſue an object ſo rational, and 
defirable? and, if true virtuous enjoyment 


was what he ſolely meant to eftabliſh, my 
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was he ſo angry on this head with the 
Chriſtian inſtitution, which gives a much 
fuller and nobler ſcope to that ſentiment, 
than we can ſee in any thing he has been 

able to advance? 

Wray do we ſay that the generality of 
mankind are not capable of Virtue on the 
terms of modern Platoniſm ?---For this 
obvious reaſon, that they can find no 

4 — pleaſure, no charms in moral 
diſcipline, independently of its end and 
conſequences.---And why this again ? Be- 

cauſe the more general ſources of pleaſure 
in men are the ſenſes, the — 
and the paſſions. 

Wurz the pleaſures of /en/e prodomi- 
nate, not only there appears no beauty or 
harmony in the abſtrat idea of - Virtue; 
but, as Dr. Brown very well obſerves, the 

imagination itſelf is dull and heavy, and the 

paſſions inactive. In the gratifications of 
ſenſe and appetite, ſuch characters are ſa- 
gacious and keen; but to a taſte for the 
fine arts, mufic, painting, architecture, poe- 
fry, &c. or the ſublime feelings of public 
affection, they are utterly inſenſible.--- 
FThey ſeem in a manner unconnected with 
the reſt of their kind; and view the praiſes, 
cenſures, enjoyments, or ſufferings of een | 
with an ou of 'perfect indifference.” -- 


* 
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Ix men of inagination, the ſenſes are 
diſregarded, or conſidered but as the firſt 


outlets to pleaſure; * A more delicate 


* frame awakens the powers of fancy; the 
e taſte runs into the more elegant refine- 
* ments of the polite arts; or, in defect of 
ce this truer taſte, on the falſe delicacies 
of dreſs, furniture, equipage, &c.“ 
WkRE the paſſions predominate, Bope 
or fear, candour or diſimulation, generofity 


or ſe!fiſhneſ5, love or hatred ; here generally 


the /en/es are overlooked ; or, Both the 
« ſenſes and the imagination become, no 
% more than the neceſſary inſtruments: to 
© ſome further gratification.--A various 
e mixture or combination of theſe is un- 
"Mp doubtedly the moſt common an” 
ce of human kind.“ 

THESE different diſpoſitions in men an 
to afford no great motive to the love of 
Virtue. The flaves to /en/e naturally look 
no higher than the brute kind; theſe are 
the animal men of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 2, 14. 
Again, the admirer of the fine arts may 
be engaged in all the refined pleaſures” of 
imagination, without ever conſidering them 
as the means of giving pleaſure to others, 
or contributing to the happineſs of man- 


kind, but merely as a ſehſiſb gratification ; 
nor is there any * connexion be- 


: 
| 
j 
: 
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tween theſe feelings. Thoſe, laſtly, who 
are under the natural dominion and in- 


fluence of the paſſions, if they be of the bad 


kind (as hatred, jealouſy, anger, revenge) 
haye ſurely no immediate natural motives 


to Virtue, and are very diſtant from that 


high moral taſte and ſenſe, which, according 
to the modern Platoniſts, is alone ge 
of giving a reliſh for Virtue, :, 

TAKE men even in the common run, 


and as they are for the moſt part formed, 


that is, made up of a various mixture or 
combination of the paſſions, the public 
affections and generous concern for the 


common weal ſeem not to make the predo- 


minant ingredient of ſuch characters; and 
they muſt; be in a manner bribed into 
ſchemes of pub/ic utility by views of ſome 


immediate, or private adyantage.--You 
may as well tell me, that a man, who has 


received from nature no genius for poetry, 
may become a poet; or that he who has no 


natural taſte for painting, may riſe to be a 


Painter; as that men, formed like theſe, 


are capable of a generous-and firm attach- 


ment to Virtue, without the aſſiſtance of 
motives ſuperior to this Platonic taſte, or 


any thing they can find in themſelves. 


IE NOW Rochefoucault ſays,  *© that 
«Virtue would not go fo * if rf 25 
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F not- bear her company--" Tolle ambi- 


tianem, et 7 aſtuoſos ſpiritus, ſays Seneca, 
wullos babebis nec Platones, nec Catones, ned 
Sczvolas, nec Scipiones, nec Fabricios.— 


Strip men of their ambition and vanity, and 


you. will have no heroes or. patriots. 


Bu I fancy this kind of vanity is not 


ts be diſcouraged. That hig h ip irit and 


elevation of ſoul, which folks for 5 5 | 


in actions of the moſſ extenſive public 
utility, is literally the «* Laudum imme nſa 


Cupido, by which the immortal Virgil 


characteriſęs his heroes. We muſt never - 
theleſs acknowledge, that the love of popu- 


larity is often a dangerous paſſion ; and the 


ambition becoming a hero, is principally 


that of I, eee and, apf : 


| plauſe. 
TRE 3 vanity, in he nfs of Ss 


Epicureans, is indeed degrading, and 2 
ſpecies. of philoſophical detraction, With ” 


them it is mere love, of popularity, or an 


extravagant. paſſion for admiration, which 


is nde confined to the commander or ſtateſ- 
| man, but affects equally. the candidates to 
every degree of excellency, or merit. Pub- 


lie vittue, therefore, ſay theſe philoſophers, ” 
is nothing more than the love of praiſe and . 
_ admiration !--And the impoſing name , 46 
1 but : a lure held: out 97 the wi 1 to 
* ® * 
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bribe the vain into ſchemes of public good 7 
and utility! 
Bor this is wretched ſophiſtry. To the 
truly virtuous man, the love of praiſe is no 
more than a deſire of having his actions and 
ſentiments interpreted and received, in 
the ſame light and fpirit, he originally 
conceived them. The approbation of the 
good and wiſe is a pleaſing circumſtance ; 
becauſe it confirms to him the opinion. he 
had formed to himſelf, of the rectitude and 
dignity of his actions. Should his inten- 
tions be miſinterpreted, through malice or 
miſtake, he calmly retires within himſelf, 
where he finds ſufficient reſources to enable 
him to proceed in the path of virtue and 
true glory, though the world ſhould re- 
main filent to. his praiſe, or even pay his 
ſervices with ingratitude. This 1s true 
| greatneſs: of ſoul, and the higheſt ſtep 3M 
the ſcale of virtue. Socrates points it out 
as its ſureſt and nobleſt charaReriſtic.-- 
Will our modern reaſoners pretend that 
the human mind ĩ is not capable of ſo much 
elevation P--A little experience and ac- 
quaintance with certain grand characters 
in moral life, would ſoon undeceive them; 3 
and demonſtrate the falſity of ſo injurious 
A ſuppoſition. | What muſt we then think 
of all their wretched Send and i in- 
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finuations, calculated purely to cry down 
and diſhonour-virtue ?--Yes : Self-appro- 
bation muſt neceſſarily accompany conſcious 
virtue: nor can this ſubſiſt without it.-= 
The love, even of honeſt fame, is not in- 
compatible with this ſentiment: and that 

ſpecies of vanity which ſeeks for applauſe 
without any juſt title to it ; or which, if 
not gratified, ſhould cauſe our virtuous 
purpoſes to ſtand ſtill, or vaniſh ; ſhould 
alone be deemed contrary to, and irre- 
concilable with, the idea of true virtue. 
Uyon the whole, therefore, the vir- 
tuous ſentiment is evidently independent 
of all thoſe ſecondary orinſtrumental cauſes, 
temper, habit, taſte, vanity, and the like; 
becauſe it is founded on motives apparently 
diſtin from them all, and capable of 
affecting univerſally every character. For 
who is there in the world, that does not 
lye open to the impreſſions of hope and 
fear, inſeparable always from the idea of 
fururity?--And under the influence of ſuch. 
powerful motives, which receive ſtill an 
immenſe acceſſion of ſtrength from the 
. greatneſs of their objects in the Chriſtian 
revelation, what efforts is not human nature 
capable of, and equal to? - Had Mande- 
ville and Helvetius been willing to give 
the proper attention to theſe obvious con- 
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ſiderations, neither the /ab/e of the bees, nor | 
that rank compound of paradox and mate- 
rialiſm, entitled I eſprit, had ever ſeen the 
light. How much ſophiſtical and inſidious 
reaſoning had been then ſuppreſſed How 
much idle and impertinent declamation 
ING the public! | 
Or all the philoſophical ſes, that of 
the Stoics is eſteemed to have produced 
the greateſt number of patriots, and illuf- 
trious men. This may appear wonderful, 
as their opinions wete for the moſt part 
_ -unnatural, - and apparently abſurd. It is 


| 5 true, they made vi RT u to conſiſt in liv- : 
8 - .ing-according to nature and reaſon. But 
WM hom did they interpret nature? How did 


4 they underſtand reaſen ?---According to 
_=— un % The wisE MAN was a kind of in- 
7 ate dependent being: he was all; he had 
55 all, within himſelf: no paſſions to gra- 
4. tify; no wants to ſupply; no miſery or 
de weakneſs to labour under: he was in- 
e capable of receiving hurt, or injury from 
i | . any accident: and rather than acknow- ; 
== W ledge die poſſibility of this, they would 15 
* have maintained that there was no evi! 
AF in the world; or, atleaſt, that pain and 
the moſt excruciating torments were, 
din reality, no evi.“ This was abun- 
_..- d ſufficient to feed the prides. and in- 
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flame the enthuſiaſm, of the haughty phi- 
loſopher. It might, therefore, have pro- 
duced patriots; men who were indeed-the 
admiration of their age, and always ready 


to ſacrifice their own eaſe and repoſe to? 


the conſideration of the public g good. Bot 
it never produced a man of = VIRTUE ;/ 

a man capable of facing adverſity i in all its 
various and diſcouraging appearances ; and 
both Cato and Brutus gave, in the laſt 
period of life, the moſt ſtriking prböfs of 


the inanity and ridicule of this N 


Fünen. 


Wr have already erbibited a Picture of = 


Cato in the laſt ſcene of life. Brutus, 
who like him was 4 profeſſed Stoic, and 


commonly ſtiled the 14% of the Romans, 


7 betrayed the ſame weakneſs and deſpon- 
dency after the ruin of the Republican 
party in the plains of Philippi. What 


can be more ſingular than the manner in 


which he there apoſtrophizes VIRTUE 7 


Je colui; Virtus! ut rem; 'eft" tu nomen 


— 


inane er: I have been attached to tliee, 


i O virus! as ſomething ſolid and- real; 
& but now. perceive thou art bak a name, 


«© and an unmeaning ſound.” ” Saying this, 


he fell upon his ſword, and expired. 


Ai ante Alken he Bae "OPS, 
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could afford no real comfort to a man of 


ſenſibility in that critical ſituation. 


IT now evidently appears, that the true 
idea of Virtue neceſſarily implies theſe 
three things: Grſt---a readineſs to under- 
take great and difficult matters; ſe- 
condly, a view to the general good ; laſtly, 
a deep and real ſenſe of our own weak-_ 
neſs, dependency, and wants, which ſhould 


keep ni always in mind of the middle 
rank, in which Nature hath placed us: above 


that of the brute kind, indeed, which are 


| governed by mere inſtin& ; and yet below 


that of pure ſpiritual beings, whick are ex- 
empt from the infirmities and imperfections 


_ of our inferior nature.---For want of pay- 


ing the proper attention to this neceſ- 


ſary ſubordination, the virtue of the Stoics 
was but an impoſing cant, which could not 


ſtand the aſſaults of adverſity and diſap- 
pointment; but, i in theſe critical trials had 


always recourſe to ſuicide, and the de- 


ſtruction of that being, which true Virtue 
ſhould have taught them rather to che- 


riſn and ſupport, whilſt Providence was 


pleaſed to leave them in the poſſeſſion of 
it. Plato compares a man under the ge- 


neral embarraſſments of life, and particu- 


larly in caſes of extraordinary trial and ad- 


verũty, to a centinel on his poſt; from 
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which he is not to depart, until called away 


by ſuperior order. | | 
As to the hg two neceſſary conditions 


of Virtue, „ A readineſs to undertake 


re great and ee matters, and a view 


_ © to the public good; we ſhall here ob- 


ſerve, firſt, that virtue always implies ſome 
facrifice, ſome ſtruggle, or violence done 
ourſelves. Thus true clemency, for cample, 


always ſuppoſes a generous ſacrific of that 


ſullen but keen pleaſure, which accompa- 


nies the gratification of revenge : in this it 


is the merit of forgiveneſs conſiſts ; and 


true magnanimity, founded in religion, can 


alone dictate this ſentiment. But we often 
lay aſide our reſentments (fays Rochefou- 
cault) from mere vanity, and a deſire of 
diſplaying a nobleneſs of ſoul, which we 
are very diſtant from: ſometimes from in- 


dolence, and an impatience to be delivered 


from that diſturbed and uneaſy ſtate wn 
mind, which always accompanies the ſenſe 
of an izjury; ſometimes again from fear, 
and an inability of gratifying our reſent- 
ment; and almoſt always from a mixture 
of all theſe inferior motives ; which, as 
they ſuppoſe no real victory over the paſſion 


Itſelf (for this may till remain in its full 
ſtrength and rancour upon the mind) can 
communicate no degree of virtue or merit 
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to that external ſuſpenſion of revenge, 
which paſſes in the eyes of the world for 
clemency and forgiveneſs.--The truly vir- 
tuous are always on their gyant againſt 
theſe falſe appearances of virrue. 

SzconDLIY, We may undergo great 
difficultics and hardfhips in the proſecution | 
of our deſigns ; but if this is merely for 
our own immediate gratification, -without 
any regard to the public good, it can never 
me eſtabliſh à claim to virtue. We have ſeen 
; ke "already exemplified in Alexander, 
Sorte, and all thoſe wild con- 
qfuthors, who, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing 
great” "name, or from an inſatiable deſire 
1 adding to their dominions, make no 
ſerup of invading the liberties of mankind, 
1 3 the Hazard often of their own lives, and „ 
_ 36 __ always. of their quiet and caſe, Theſe 
58 _ enterprizing men, indeed, never fail to 
1 cover their deſtruftiye views with the ſpe- 
1 cious retext of the public good; that is, 
of feeuring the glory and Happineſs « of their 
| bo, hg own pation and Nate; and we muſt own, 6 
RES we. : is nat always eaſy to determine how) far J. 
=: . the laws of national ſafety may countenance . 
= => ty plea; but is it juſt to trample on tho 
| 1 9 and liberties of our neighbours, 
* wetely to aggrandize ourſelves ?---Aro 1 
1 Pkinoes ang "ey Tas a by nature from 1 


| . 


within our ſphere.--We ſhould be here' 
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thoſe general duties and obligations to each* -- 


other, which individuals, in their way, 


owe to individuals ?--* We kings (ſaid 


Henry the Fourth of France) are indeed 


T great r----s.” Nous autres rols, nous 


JSommes de grands coquins. | 


Bor political conſiderations come not 


mere moraliſts, and this is what alone 
concerns the individuals of our ſpecies, for 


whom we write. We ſhall therefore con- 
_ clude theſe reflexions with a compariſon,” 
ar rather contraſt, between the modern 
Epicureans and modern Platoniſts, thoſe 


undertakers of morality, who have ſo 


long engaged. our attention in this work. 


This curious paſſage is taken from Dr. 


Brown. 


HE begins by obſerving, that while 2 


Pe have been enquiring into human 


happineſs, they have generally conſidered 
it as ariſing from one niform and par- 
ticular ſource, inſtead of tracing it up to 


thoſe various fountains, whence it really 
ſprings; which are indefinitely various, 


combined and indeterminable ; and this, 


Gays he, ſeems to have been the moſt ge- 


neral foundation of error. 
Fus, moſt of the Epicurean ſea, 


FF. "though - not the founder of it, * 
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« diſcarded benevolence and virtue from 
« their ſyſtem of private happineſs. The 
% modern patronizers of this ſcheme, Mr. 
«© Hobbes, Dr. Mandeville, and ſeveral 
French writers, after. heaping up a col- 
« lection of ſordid inſtances, ' which prove 
the ſenſual inclinations and /e/ji/hneſs of 
* man, leap at once to their defired con- 
« clufion: that the pretended public affec- 
« tions are therefore no more than the ſame 
« low paſſions in diſguiſe ; that benevolence 
& makes no part of man's nature; that the 
< human kind are abſolutely unconnected 
« with each other in point of affection; 
« and that every individual ſeeks and finds 
* his private „ in and from -im. | 
4 ſelf alone.” 
Mx Lord Shafteſbury, on the contrary; 
viewing the brighter parts of . human 
t nature through the amiable medium of 
* the Socratic pMiloſophy, and fixing his 
* attention on the public affections, as the 
4 inſtruments both of public and private 
' ** happineſs, rejects the Epicureans pre- 
* tentions with diſdain ; and fully conſcious 
* of the high claims and energy of virtue, 
c affirms: that the private affections are, 
« by no means, a foundation for private 
t happineſs ; that there is no other ſource 
* of happineſs or . gratification to indi- 
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=o viduals, but that of univerſally promot- 
10 ing the welfare of others; and that in 
<6 every caſe, virtue is the only good, and 
4 vice the only i of every one. 
Tais ſtrange oppoſition of ſentiments | 
25 ſeems to have ariſen not from a falſe, but 
a partial view of the ſubject. The 
<4 Platonic party (as formerly the Stoics) 
% dwell altogether on the ſocial or public; 
the Epicurean no leſs on the private or 
4 ſelſiſb, affections: on theſe. reſpectively 
te they declaim ; ſo that, according to the 
* one, mankind are naturally a race of 
% Jemi-gods; according to the other, a 
&« crew of devils. Both forgeting th 
<.ig unqueſtionably. the truth, that theſe 
66 ecial and private affections are blended 
4 in an endleſs variety of degrees; and thus 
* form an infinite variety of inclinations 
« and characters It ſhould therefore ap- 
«« pear, that while the patronizers of theſe 
* two ſyſtems have attempted to give a 
general picture of the human ſpecies, 
* they have all along taken the copy from 
* themſelves: and thus their philoſophy, 
« inſtead of being a true hiſtory of nature, 
« js. no more than the hiſtory ot their: own. 
* imaginations or affetions.” . 
Tux true ſyſtem of nature lies in a, 
medium between theſe two; Gs is plainly 
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that, which we have been endeavouring to 
Hluftrate; - and ſet forth all along in this 
work. Human nature is manifeſtly fur- 
niſhed with private as well as public affec- 
tions. Theſe lend mutual ſtrength and 
ſopport to each other; and in the wiſe 
and rational direction of theſe affections, 
conſiſts the true ſcience of happineſs and 
virtue. To what extremes have not the 
patronizers of theſe oppoſite ſentiments 
carried their reaſonings According to Dr. 
Mandeville, the private affections are not 
only the ſource, whence every public affec- 
tion ſprings; but even private vices are 
public benefits, and conſequently real ſources 
of public happineſs: and this he has the 
confidence to ſet forth in the very title- page 
of his book. If ſuch the fruits ofprivale vice, 
what character is left? to Private virtue 7-18 
it not evident, either that it muſt be con- 
fidered as productive of public iſcbief; or 
that it has no permanent character at all? 
And thus we muſt either confound, or 
abſolutely annihilate the eternal ideas of 
virtue and vice, and of right and. wrong . 
On the contrary, my Lord Shafteſbury is 
fo extremely partial to the public affections, 1 
that he abſolutely condemns as baſe, mer- 5 
cenary, and unworthy an honeſt man, any 
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love and practiſe of virtue.- How miſera- 
bly is virtue and human nature made to 
fluctuate between theſe oppoſite and j Jarring 
opinions! 


Bur the moſt ſavoury and piquant part 
of the contraſt is yet to come.“ It is 


«© well known (continues our judicious 


* eflayiſt), that the writer of the Fable of 


& the. Bees was neither a faint in his life, 


nor a hermit in his diet. He ſeems to 
have been maſter of a very conſiderable 
106 ſagacity ; much knowledge of the world, 
as it appears in populous cities; and ex- 
20 tremely ſenſible to all the groſſer bodily 
enjoyments: but for a delicacy of ſenti- 
ment, imagination, or paſſion; for an 
* exquiſite taſte either in arts or morals, 


he appears to have been incapable of it. 
1 noble writer is known to have 


_ been of a frame the very reverſe of this. 


His conſtitution was neither more nor 
« leſs oppoſite to Dr. Mandeville's, than 
© his philoſophy. His ſenſual appetites 
* were weak; his imagination all alive, 
noble and capacious : his paſſions were 
6 accordingly refined, and his pub/ic affec- 
tions (in fancy: at leaſt) predominant.--- 
Among the Epicureans we ever find men 


; «6 of high health, florid complexions, firm wy 
;** nerves, and a Capacity for pleaſure. : Of 
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* the Platonic and Stoic party are the 
delicate, or fickly frames; men incapable _ 
of the groſſer ſenſual enjoyments; and 
dc who either are, or think themſelves, 
4c virtuous. Now, from theſe accumulated 

* proofs, we may be convinced, that they, 
« who would give us theſe vnjform pictures 
© of a ſubject fo various as mankind, can- 
ic not have drawn them from nature; that, 
on the contrary, they have copied them 
from their own Hearts or imaginations, and 
4 fondly erected themſelves into a general 
« ſtandard of the human ſpecies.” -The 
Chriſtian morality alone is ſuited to every 
'temper, every character, every capacity; 
becauſe its end and deſign is Private as well 
a8 public happineſs. 

Bor if virtue has this determined and 
: Andi ſtandard, how comes it (ſays Dr. 
Mandeville; and this is the laſt objection 
of his that I ſhall take any notice of ) that 
all nations and ages are not agreed in the 

xrticular maxims and doctrines of mo- 
rality ?- How comes it that, among the 
Mahometans, a multiplicity of wives is 
maintained as a laudable inſtitution ; whilſt 
it is condemned among us, as contrary even 
to the Jaw of nature? or, that the Indian 
nations, and even the Chineſe, think it juſt 


22 


and warrantable to diſpatch an infirm and 
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decrepit parent, or a deformed child, 
whilſt we think it a duty to cheriſh and 
comfort Soth? --“ Is there, in ſhort (to uſe 
** his own words) any greater certainty 
„in morals, than in the ways of laying. 
* out a garden judiciouſly; which are al- 
** molt innumerable, becauſe they vary 
* according to the different za/es of nations 
« and ages? "i! 
Hee is a piece of ſophiſtry, the molt 
capable of impoſing on weak minds; be- 
cauſe it is in a matter the moſt obvious, 
and within the reach of every capacity.-- 
It were perhaps in vain, and may look like 
begging the queſtion to ſay, that it belongs 
to the wiſdom of God alone to determine 
the propriety and moral rectitude of our 
actions in all thoſe caſes, where human 
judgements differ; and that we have the 
ſanction of the divine authority on our ſide. 
To drop therefore this plea, however juſt 
and reaſonable in itſelf, it muſt, I think, 
be agreed, that the art of laying out a 
garden judiciouſly. (which is Dr. Mande- 
ville's favourite //mi/e} conſiſts in directing 
the whole to the purpoſe of utility and 
delight : this laſt is often the only end 
propoſed in theſe productions of art; and 
where this effe& appears, the end of the 
cultivator 1 is fully anſwered, 
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Bur what is the end and deſign of mo- 
rality ?--Is it to feed the wandering eye of 
an imperious ſultan with the daily view 
of three or four hundred of the fineſt wo- 
men in the world, doomed all, a few 
favorites excepted, to the excruciating 
pangs of ever returnin g jealouſy and deſpair? 
A voluntary abdication of the ſenſual en- 
joyments may be ſupported with firmneſs, 
and without a ſigh: the occaſions of na- 
tural incitement may be avoided, and the 
mind engaged in the ſublimer exerciſes. of 
religious charity, and contemplative love. 
Who ſees not, how very diftant the con- 
- dition of a ſeraglio is from this voluntary 
renouncement? and how the deſign, even 
of nature, in the lawful multiplication of 
the ſpecies (an object, which I believe 
Mandeville would have paid much more 
attention to) is by this tyrannic monopoly 
totally fruſtrated ?--The practice of deſtroy- 
b ing a decrep it parent, or a deformed child, 
is not leſs eee to the known deſigu | 
or end of morality; i. e. to the object of 

the general good. That deformed child 
may be botn with a mind, and genius capa- 
ble, of doing honour to humanity.--Muft 
all theſe hopes be blaſted in the very bud 

of life; for a diſtorted limb, or an irregular | 
feature ? the other hand; is a . 


. 
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that has deſerved ſo well of us, as a parent, 
to be cruelly deprived of his exiſtence, 
which however imbittered by ſickneſs and 
infirmity, has yet it's comforts and intervals 
of enjoyment. | 

Ir the nations that practiſe theſe barba- 
rities, do not, or will not ſee into their 
enormity, and manifeſt deviation from the 
known rule of moral rectitude, is it the 
leſs true, that they are in themſelves con- 
demnable, and immoral ; or does it follow 
from thence, that there is no real ſtandard 
of Virtue, and moral truth; or that its 
maxims can boaſt no greater permanency 
and ſtability, than the modes and faſhions, 
that come and go in endleſs rotation? 
We have known novices in philoſophy to 

| bluſh for miſtakes in reaſoning, leſs groſs, 
and palpable, than this of the great Dr. 
2 Mandeville 8.— 


CONCLUSION: 


Wr have then, at length, bid adieu to 
the philoſophers ; and extricated ourſelves 
from that perplexing labyrinth of reaſon- 
ing, or rather, philoſophical reverie, which 
ſeems to have diſtracted the judgments of 
the preſent age, and warped the mirld from 
its true and natural bias, to the love of paro- 
dox, deception, and Error 


M 
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How eaſily youth may be ſeduced into 
the pleaſing, but pernicious ſcheme of hap- 
Pineſi, propoſed by ſo many of theſe mo- 
dern reaſoners, we need take no pains to 
demonſtrate. 'It were perhaps more to the 
purpoſe to lament, with all thinking men, 
the rapid progreſs, which this way of 
thinking has of late years made among the 
youth of almoſt every nation in Europe: 
for this century ſeems to have been the 
reign of libertine writers, and free-think- 
ers; who, under the diſguiſe of efayifts, 
philoſophers, and true friends to humanity, 
have ſeriouſly laboured to debauch man- 
kind from the ſalutary paths of virtue, and 
religion, to a philoſophical indifference, 
and contempt of all that has been held 
ſacred by the wiſdom of ages.---Gay me- 
teors! which hold out a dazzling, but de- 
ceitful light; that pleaſes only to lead the 
mind aſtray, and ſhines but to diſappear 


the next moment. 
« De1sSTs (ſays a very 1 and eminent 


& writer *) while they have expreſſed the 
« higheſt veneration and reſpe& for re- 
« velation, have taken infinite pains to 
% undermine and expoſe it by” oblique 
e and covert ways. Nothing but the 
Py caprice of mode, and an unaccountable | 
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te blindneſs, that attends a preſent mn 5 
* could. hinder them from obſerving the 
* unworthineſs of their conduct, and the 
ee baſeneſs of mind they betray.---In this 
« tract of duplicity, and proſtitution of 
© heart, have trod Hobbes, Shafteſbury, 
« Bolingbroke, and ſome authors, French, 
and Engliſh, now alive,---The ſtrange 
e manner and artifice of theſe writers at 
«* firſt ſurpriſe; but the human heart, 
« that naturally deteſts diſhoneſty, refuſes 
« them fame; and in half an age they 
4 are conſidered only as the patrons of li- 
* centiouſneſs ; and to make their infamy 
cc remarkable, they are only remembered 
c and honoured by the vicious. 
It is indeed, impoſſible to obſerye the 
 progreflion of the mind in the formation of 
the moral principle; and not be filled with 
the higheſt reverence and awe at the idea 
of the Supreme Being, whole preſence fills, 
whoſe glory encompaſſes the ſoul ; and 
whoſe authority alone can enforce an im- 
| plicit obedience to the internal dictates of 
virtue. We feel the majeſty, and I may 

ſay, the divinity of virtue in three diſtinct 

ways: 

FIRST, by ſentiment, or that inward 
' taſte of pure delight and joy, which accom- 
Panies the ſincere practice of it, and de- - 
M PRE CY 
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monſtrates it's conformity with rational na- 

ture, and the bleſſed all- ruling mind: 
' SECONDLY, by a Clear and forcible de- 
duction of reaſaning through a long chain 
of evident conſequences, as has been 

pointed out in the foregoing Meets: 
LASTLY. by faith, and a truly reaſona- 
ble ſubmiſſion to, and acquieſcence in the 
word of God, clearly revealed, and an- 
nounced to us; that irrefragable and ſo- 
vereign rule, which removes all our doubts, 
fixes immovably the ſtandard of moral 
rectitude, enlarges and ſtrengthens our 
hope, diſtinctly points out the path in 
which we are to walk, and leads us, as it 


were by the hand, to nmortality and ghry. 
And to this unerring rule alone, we muſt 
own ourſel ves indebted for our ſuperiority, 
above the pncients, i in the doctrine of morals, 5 


